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o. Focal Recordoa—A Delhi Experience and 
Suggestion. 


Ne 


RECENT spell of work on the history and administration of Delhi and 

its territory in the late | 8th and early 19th centuries has suggested the 
following reflections upon the value of local records for historical purposes, 
and the place of local histories in the larger history of the country. Local 
records .and history are to their national counterparts what the cells of the 
body are to the whole organism. From Memoirs, state documents and the 
private papers of statesmen we learn the main threads of national policy. But 
it is from local records that we learn of their detailed application, of their 
effect upon the proper study of all historians, mankind itself. To take one 
instance, the land revenue policy of the Government of India can easily be 
ascertained from Government pronouncements, blue books and legislative 
enactments. But the effect of the policy upon the lives of the people them- 
selves can only be discovered by reference to the local records where the 
district officer reports the state of the villages with which he has to deal, and 
the effect of Government measures upon their prosperity. In the early 19th 
century there is constant repetition by administrators of good revenue inten- 
tions ; the note that moderate assessments must be the rule is constantly 
struck. But only the local records can show how far that drumming note 
from headquarters found an echo in the countryside. Too often the facts 
of the latter belied the intentions of the former. In Delhi, Metcalfe, an 
apostle of moderate assessments, is shown by the local records to have 
actually increased them at a peculiarly difficult time. 


Delhi is a very favourable subject for the loca] historian because, during 
most of the period of its pre-Mutiny British administration, it was with its 
Territory in effect a province of its own. Its Territory was not simply the 
City and the surrounding country. It stretched from Palwal in the south 
to the Simla Hills in the north and the Sutlej in the north-west. It included 
both the fertile districts of Sonepat and Karnal, the Jat country of Rohtak, 
and the wide plains of Newat and Hissar, where lions still roamed. The 
Resident until 1835 enjoyed exceptional powers and had no superior save 
the Governor-General. The exemption of Delhi from the Regulations still 
further added to his freedom. His position was something like that of the 
Chief Commissioner of the North West Frontier Province before the Reforms. 


Delhi has also its peculiar difficulties for the local historian. This is the 
result of the Mutiny, which involved the destruction of the major part of the 
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Government records, of all the surviving Mogul records, and of an unknown 
quantity of private family papers. 

We may now sum up the authorities which have been used, in the hope 
that when allowances have been made for local peculiarities, the experiences 
here noted may provide hints for investigators in other localities. There are 
first the local official records themselves. The greater part of these have 
been destroyed, as already noticed. Those that survive, known as the Delhi 
Residency Records, are preserved in the Record Office of the Punjab Govern- 
ment at Lahore. They are mainly political, and contain much material for 
the study of the relations of the British with the last Mogul emperors. In 
addition there are the records of the Ludhiana Agency, which deal with Sikh 
affairs, the hill-states, and the Gurkha wars. The historian of the Simla 
Hills or of the Gurkha wars will find much valuable material there. The 
administrative records are missing and with them has gone much valuable 
material from the pens of Ochterlony, the Metcalfes and others. Some com- 
pensation for this is to be found in the district records of Karnal, Panipat, 
Ambala, etc. So far as I know, these have been studied by no historian. 
The authors of the Delhi Settlement Report dipped into some of these 
records, and their excerpts from them are ‘of such value as to suggest that 
their further study would be well worth while. In days when the importance 
of records for historical purposes is so widely recognised, and when district 
officers are so generally enlightened, it ought not be difficult to obtain access 
to these local record offices. 

After the local records come the voluminous Government of India 
records, now with the exception of the Judicial Consultations, stored in the 
Public Record Office in New Delhi. Search in these records for matters of 
local interest is often laborious, but the labour is eased by the indices pro- 
vided for each year. Here the main lines of Government policy as affecting 
a particular locality can be discovered, and the reactions of the local officers 
to that policy. Any local issue of unusual importance will find an echo in 
these records, and will sometimes be fully dealt with. In the case of Delhi 
the main lines of the Government's policy towards the Moguls are to be 
found in the Despatches of the Court to the Supreme Government. Certain 
important matters affecting the peculiar administrative conditions of the 
Delhi Territory are to be found in the Consultations. The whole dossier of 
the Colebrooke case is to be found in the Political Consultations. With 
patience and ingenuity, the wider bearings of local issues, and the local conse- 
quences of wider decisions, can both be learnt from the central Government 
records. i 

The records preserved in the India Office cannot be omitted from such 
a survey as this. Though the actual Government records are the same, there 
are in addition many other papers which make reference to the India Office 
Library essential and fruitful. To mention only two, there is the series of . 
European Manuscripts and the Home Miscellaneous Series. From the former 
the legend of Bentinck’s proposal to abolish the Taj had its огіғіп(1). The 


(1) General Murcus Beresford’s Journal of a Residence in India from 1836. 
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huge collection known as the Home Miscellaneous Series, running to over 
700 volumes, is a mine filled with the most varied ore. Some of the volumes 
consist of excerpts from the Records collected for the convenience of the 
Home authorities when some particular subject was under consideration. 
Several volumes are devoted to Delhi Affairs in this way. These excerpts 
are remarkably convenient to the student, but copyist's errors are frequent, 
and they should be treated with some caution unless the records are clearly 
transcribed ín extenso. Some volumes contain stray collections of letters and 
these are often of service to the biographer. Most of the Delhi characters, 
like Ochterlony, William Fraser and the Metcalfes are represented in this 
way. Then there are the collections of private papers which make the Series 
indispensable. 

After the official records must be noted the private papers of individuals 
with local experience. In the case of 19th century Delhi these are naturally 
mainly English. Many collections of private papers have been given to 
public institutions and 'are accessible to the student. The most important 
places in this connection are the British Museum, the Public Record Office, 
and the India Office Library. But many more are still in private hands up 
and down the country. Some of their owners do not realise their value, 
and much must have perished from this cause. A large proportion of the 
valuable Metcalfe papers were lost in this way. 


The difficulty in this connection is greatest precisely with the men whose 
local knowledge we should like to tap. The greater figures—Governor- 
General's members of Council or Generals—had usually families who realised 
the importance of their papers, and either handed them over to the nation 
or preserved them carefully themselves. The Ellenborough papers are an 
example of the former and the Bentinck Papers of the latter. These papers 
only serve for local matters when the author happened to spend his youth 
in the country. Even then he often in later life destroyed or lost his early 
papers, as in the case of Sir Charles Trevelyan. The lesser men, or the men 
who spent their lives in lesser positions, have usually kept their papers to 
themselves, and it is these which are full of the local knowledge we need. 
In the case of Delhi the Kaye Papers in the India Office are invaluable for 
the Mutiny. The surviving Metcalfe and Trevelyan papers have proved most 
valuable ; but there are others of equal importance, like the Ochterlony 
papers, which are not accessible. But what of the Frasers and the Gubbins? 
Many of these men were of great ability ; William Fraser in particular, was 
only debarred from high preferment by а certain angularity of character. 
Their papers, if they survive, would be of immense value for local history, 
yet even their descendants are not easy to trace. What is said here applies 
with equal or greater force to other districts of India, for Delhi had a lion's 
share of personalities who rose to high position and were therefore more 
likely to have their papers publicly or privately preserved. 


From records and private papers we pass to memoirs and books of 
travel. India was rich in books of this sort in the early 19th century. The 
interior was then largely unknown, and at the same time newly opened up. 
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Men felt а zest in travelling for the first time through a country about which 
they had heard so much in history and story and knew so little. And there 
was always the mysterious north-west beyond, guarded by the one-eyed 
warrior of the Punjab, to stimulate the imagination and arouse the spirit of 
adventure. In England too, there was an eager interest in such things which 
enabled these books to be printed and reprinted. So the works of Heber, 
Jacquemment, von Hugel, Hoffmeister, Fanny Parks and Emily Eden, to 
mention a few travellers within British India only, have all something of 
value for the historian. Emily Eden, apart from a brilliant portrait of Ranjit 
Singh, confined herself mainly to English social life. Jacquemment is the 
most witty, but Heber overtops them all by the breadth of his knowledge, 
the range and accuracy of his observation, his understanding imagination 
and the force of his style. Delhi, аз the Mogal capital and the British 
frontier station, was an inevitable port of call for these travellers, and each 
contributed their quota. Heber described the Court of Akbar II and 
Emma Roberts, an otherwise obscure writer, gave a vivid picture of the 
city of Delhi in the thirties of the last century. The imitators of the greater 
travel journalists were legion, and while their works are very generally dull, 
they often contain information of value. 


Lastly come the printed workers based upon primary sources. The most 
useful of this class are biographies such as Bosworth Smith's Life of John 
Lawrence, Kaye's Lives and Edward Thompson's new life of Charles 
Metcalfe. Sometimes the early (and locally valuable) years are passed over 
in haste. But this is not always the case and then they are often valuable. 
Mr. Thompson for example, gives a vivid picture of conditions round Delhi 
during Metcalfe's early years. 


There is one source which I have kept to the last, because I want to 
emphasise its value and importance. ]lt.is the Indian counterpart of the 
private papers of English officials. All over India are lying, often neglected 
and forgotten, the papers of men who occupied prominent positions before 
the British, at the time of their arrival, or under them afterwards. Old 
families are notoriously chary of revealing their secrets, but that traditional 
objection should apply much less to the 19th century than to earlier days, 
when documents affecting property and landed rights are in question. How 
valuable, for example, would be the papers of some of Metcalfe's, Indian 
assistants ; how intriguing those of the Palace officials. The Mutiny diaries 
collected by Kaye, and the two accounts published by Sir Theophilus 
Metcalfe(2) show what a rich mine is here awaiting exploitation. 


The task of unearthing these papers is the proper work of the Indian 
historian, as the task of discovering the papers of English officials is that 
of his English brother. In order to gain access to these papers there must 
first be the knowledge of their existence. This comes easily and naturally 
to men with local knowledge and connections. Next the traditional suspicion 
of every enquiry into the past must be overcome. Based as it often is, upon 





(2) Two Native Narratives of the Mutiny. 
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the vague fear that such an enquiry foreshadows official interference, this 
suspicion can usually be much more easily dissipated by the local man than 
by a foreigner, however amiable he may be. When access to the papers 
has been obtained, there remains the sorting, the transcription of important 
passages, and the reporting of the results. It may be suggested at this point 
that as the Public Records Commission would be the proper authority to 
which to report, the Imperial Record Office would-be the proper place where 
such papers might be deposited. ` 


Here is eminently an opportunity for co-operation between the Record 
Offices throughout the country and the historians. If historians would search 
out such papers in their various localities, and the Record Offices would 
undertake to preserve such papers as were historically valuable, each would 
encourage the other, and progress would be rapid. Many families who dis- 
like the idea of some stranger prying into their papers for no very obvious 
purpose, would modify their attitude if they realised that the examination 
was of public benefit. The storing of valuable papers in a record office 
would be a public recognition which would go far to sooth that very real, 
if not always very reasonable thing, family pride. The working out of such 
a scheme must depend not only upon the goodwill of the Record authorities 
and the zeal of historians, but on the co-operation of colleges and universities, : 
to which the historians are attached. І 


In conclusion, one word may be said оп the value of such local in- 
vestigations. The supreme value, to my mind of local records, lies not in 
their contribution to the political chronicle of the country, but in the lighf 
they throw upon the actual social and economic condition of the people. 
Economic and social history are both gravely handicapped by the lack of 
such knowledge. We are more and more realising that the proper study of 
the historian is the whole field of man’s activities, his whole organic social 
life. But in India we have hardly yet emerged from the political and 
economic conceptions of History. This is not by any means the sole fault 
of the historians ; it is in large part due to the lack of the requisite material. 
It is by the study of local record and the discovery of local private papers, 
that this gap in material may be filled, and this omission in Indian historical 
studies be rectified. 


Т. G. P. SPEAR. 


The Committee of Cirenit at Rrishnagar 


Y the middle of 1771 the eyes of the Directors were opened to the sad 
state to which the dewany provinces had been reduced particularly 
when compared with the ceded districts which were under the direct 
administration of the Company. The Directors were convinced that they 
must give up the dual system and assume full responsibility for the 
administration of the provinces for which the Company stood in the 
position of dewan. On the 28th August, 1771, the Court of Directors signed 
the famous despatch in which they ordered the Governor and Council of 
Bengal "to stand forth as dewan and by the agency of the Company's 
servants to take upon themselves the entire care and management of the 
revenues." Cartier was recalled and Warren Hastings was appointed as 
Governor of Bengal to inaugurate the change and introduce а new system. 
How the new policy was to be given effect to was not mentioned by the 
Directors who left the planning out of the new system entirely to the men 
on the spot. The despatch reached Calcutta on the 14th April, 1772, the 
day after Hastings assumed office as Governor. Exactly a month later, on 
the | 4th May, 1772, the Governor and Council of Bengal came to a decision 
as to the "Constitutional groundwork of all their subsequent proceedings". 
It was settled that the lands were to be let out to revenue farmers for a 
period of five years. А committee of Circuit consisting of the Governor 
and four members of the Council was to be appointed to visit the principal 
districts and form the settlement. The Supervisors were to be designated 
Collectors. In each district an Indian Officer called the diwan was to be 
appointed to assist and check the Collector. 


It is not proposed to discuss here whether the decision to form the 
revenues was a wise one or whether the five years' settlement was a success. 
It is only proposed to describe the work done by the Committee of Circuit at 
Krishnagar and to bring to light the economic data about the district which 
may be gleaned from the proceedings of the Committee at Krishnagar. 


When the Committee commenced its proceedings at Krishnagar on the 
10th June, 1772, Mr. Jacob Rider, Collector of Nadia, laid before them a 
hustabood or a detailed statement of the revenues of the district. (1) Rider 
had a long acquaintance with Bengal. He had joined the Company's service 
in 1763 and in 1764 had been appointed Supervisor of Nadia. He was 
thus, in 1772, ten years in the service of the Company and nearly four years 
in Nadia. He claimed that the statements submitted by him were ав 


(1) Proc. of the Com. of Circuit at Krishnagar, Vol. [.—Pub. by the Govt. of 
Bengal 1926, p. 24. 
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authentic as any that had up to then been published about the revenue of 
the district. He pointed out that the actual collections fell somewhat short 
of those statements as the district was considerably depopulated by the 
famine of 1770. In order however that the revenue might not suffer too 
heavily he had instituted enquiries which had yielded information that lands 
had been taken possession of indiscriminately and without authority by ryots 
of almost every denomination at the commencement of cultivation. This 
was possible because of the large tracts of waste land in the district. 
E . those ryots who are vigilant enough to get their crops off the ground 
before: the Potwerry has taken cognizance of their labour, escape for ever 
sole (sic) free, and those whose lot it is to come within the search of these 
lesser mofussel collectors, have always contrived by a composition with 
them to keep this branch of revenue a profound secret from Government." 
Mr. Rider had imposed rents for these lands. Не had also subjected those 
ryots who had cultivated lands that had become vacant by the mortality of 
1770 to the same payments as the original cultivators would have been 
liable to had they survived the famine.(2) All this had led to dissatisfaction 
among the ryots and Mr. Rider was afraid that the peasants might desert, 
for as a consequence of the famine ryots were fewer and lands were plenty. 
Besides desertion was being encouraged by the practice of allowing 
migrating ryots to possess lands at a rate 4 annas to 8 annas less per bigha 
than what was paid by the fixed inhabitant.(3) Mr. Rider, therefore, 
requested the Committee to consider whether the ryots could not be relieved 
of this back rent. He pointed out that the cultivator actually tilled half the 
land for which he had a pattah. The poverty of the soil rendered it necessary 
for a cultivator who could till ten bighas to possess twenty bighas, "the land 
not yielding for more than three years he makes use of these twenty begers 
alternately, half for three years the other the while laying waste tho’ fattening 
for its cussession to the place.(4) He was of opinion that “ав things are 
circumstanced ..... the present mode of sale appears to be the most 
eligible method of exploring and establishing the present value of the 
lands.” (5) 


The ' husiabood" abitid by Mr. Rider showed the district of Nadia 
divided into 50 parganas yielding the total revenue of S. R. 12,66,266. (6) 
Seventy-eight ghats are mentioned in the district and the traffic passing the 
ghats brought in S. R. 44,250.(7) The 145 hats of the district yielded 
S. R. 30,127.(8) Taxes at the hats were levied on bullocks passing and 
repassing the hat with grains, etc. (Chalanta), on "ryots that reside in the 
market", and on people who brought various articles to sell at the bazar 


(2) Ор. cit. p. 3. 
(3) Op. cit. p. 5. 
(4) Op. cit. p. 3. 
(5) Op. cit. p. 5. 


(6) Statements I & VI op. cit. pp. 6 & 9. 
(7) Statement No. 4, op. cit. p. 8. 
(8) Statement No. 5, op. cit. p. 8. 
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day. Another big article of the sair jama was the custom on marriages which 
yielded S.R. 33,183. The total of the sair jama of the district was 
S. В. 1,23,660. (9) 3 

The Committee recorded their opinion that it appeared that the 
"hustabood'" was continued at the same amount at which it had stood 
previous to the famine, and that a collection on this basis would prove 
oppressive to the ryots and prejudicial to government in the end. There 
should consequently be a considerable diminution of the amount in the 
current year's settlement. (10) 


The Committee were of opinion that encouragement should be given to 
the ryots for the cultivation of waste lands. Ryots desiring to cultivate waste 
lands should apply to the farmers who should grant pattahs specifying the 
amount of land and the rent which the ryot had agreed to pay for it. But 
if the ryot should cultivate such lands without sanction, he would be liable 
to pay according to the usage of the part of the country in which the land 
lay. (11) 

The Committee realised that the tax on marriage was iniquitous. They 
calculated to show that together with the tax levied by government and the 
fees paid to the Kazis and the priests who officiated at the marriage, the 
total of fees paid on each marriage amounted at least to six rupees. Apart 
from the oppressive mode in which these dues were exacted, they tended to 
discourage population which was of primary importance after the famine. 
The Committee resolved that "all the fees and taxes of this article" should 
be abolished. (12) 


Taxes under the head "Bazee Jama” had already been abolished in 
1771 by order of the Council of Revenue. The Committee confirmed this 
and resolved that farmers should not make any demands on this account 
from the ryots. (13) i 


In the district there were 4] zemindary offices for making the collections, 
each office costing on the average Rs. 200 to maintain.(14) These were 
not only costly, but so many engines of oppression. The Council had already 
resolved to abolish the Zemindary Chaukies. The Committee now ordered 
the immediate abolition of those in the district of Nadia. “АП the officers 
of the collections both on the part of government and the Zemindar" were 
to be recalled from the farmed lands and the farmers were to pay their 
rents direct to the "Sudder Cutchery". The Collecting Officers were also 
recalled from the Khas lands and their wages abolished.(15) Since the 


"Huddes Serinjamy" ог the charges of collections were abolished, the 





(9) Statement No. 3, op. cit. p. 7. 

(10) Op. cit. p. 12. 

(11) Op. cit pp. 12-13. 

(12) Op. cit. p. 13. 

(13) Op. cit. p. 13. 

(14) Statement No. 8—op. cit. pp. 10-11. 
(15) Op. cit. p. 13. 
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farmers were allowed a commission of 5% on their jama for the expenses 
of collection. (16) 


On the 12th June, 1772, the proposals that had come in for farming 
the lands were considered.(17) The proposers claimed a deduction of 
2 lakhs 10 thousand rupees, from the "hustabood" of the previous year. 
"This was in the opinion of the Committee a sum far exceeding the real loss 
to the revenues caused by the famine. The Committee therefore resolved 
that "they be not accepted, and that in order to ascertain the true value of 
the lands in their present state the terms be put up to public auction." (18) 
The following abstract of the jama of the district together with an estimate 
of the “jama” of each pargana was published at the "cutchery" for the 


information of the bidders. (19) 


Hustabood of 1178 ... ы; x es .. 12,66,266 
Deductions— 

Bazee Jama & Halldaree ... "T 33,183 5 0 

Ghats abolished ... "m s 44,250 12 0 

Cossa Dalali ... ЕЕ - 1,081 4 0 
(Duty paid by cloth brokers to move in 

that occupation) Birtee ... ii 1,741 4 0 


(Free gift of hat merchants) 
Total deductions 80,256 9 0 


11,86,010 

Increase DN ET ate & ove 15,961 
(On account of exemptions being abolished.) 

2 Hall Jama ... .. 212,01,971 


The Committee was willing to settle with existing zemindars and 
talukdars where possible. The talukdars of Bhowanipur, Jaipur, Deranny, 
Sultanpur and Aujerah represented that they had always paid the revenues 
of their taluks immediately to government and that if their lands passed 

into the hands of farmers their rights as talukdars would be infringed and 
' they would be subjected to many hardships and inconveniences, and that 
they were willing to agree to settlements which the Committee should think 
proper. The Committee resolved that their taluks should be exempted from 
the public sale and that a "hustabood" should be immediately prepared 
according to which the revenues were to be settled. (20) 





(16) Op. cit. p. 14. 


(17) Op. cit. p. 14. 
(18) Op. cit. pp. 15-16. 
(19) Op. cit. p. 16. 


(20) Op. cit. p. 19. 
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The Committee however could not agree to the proposals of Maharaja 
Krishna Chandra Bahadur of Nadia. On the fourth day of the public 
auction the Maharaja laid his proposals before the Committee for the 
"bundobast'" of the parganas of Nadia. Exclusive of "Saranjamy" expenses 
he proposed to рау 8,25,001 for the Bengali year 1179, rising to 9,25,001 
for the year 1183. The Committee resolved that as they expected a larger 
sum from the public auction that was then going on and as the faith of the 
government had been pledged to the farmers who had already been given 
leases by being the highest bidders at the public auction, the proposals of 
the Maharaja could not be accepted.(21) An annual allowance of 2 lakhs 


was settled on him as compensation. (22) 


After ten days’ auction the settlement of the lands was finally concluded 
and the leases executed by the farmers and the government. (23) 


The amalnamas or the leases that were now given to the farmers had 
been drawn up afresh.(24) The terms of the lease show the anxiety of the 
Committee for the protection of the ryots from undue exaction, and the 
encouragement of cultivation. Farmers were not to demand more from 
the ryots than had been fixed. They were not to levy any fresh tax or 
receive nazar or selamy. The lease ran, "should it be known that you 
exact more, you will not only have to repay the ryots, the su(m) which you 
have so exacted but also to make a proportional forfeit to government 
and if it is represented- that you a second time ar(e) guilty of any 
oppression on the ryots your farm shall then be made khas and you shall 
pay a fine to government".(25) Moreover government officers were 
appointed to act as checks on clandestine collections by farmers.(26) 
Losses to the revenue due to draught or desertion were to be borne by the 
farmers. “On the other hand," ran the lease, “if by promoting cultivation 
апа agriculture you can by any legal means reap any advantage from your 
farm you have nothing to pay to government exclusive of the malgauzzary 
that advantage will be your own’’.(27) The farmers were enjoined to give 
"information of hidd(en) wealth or of effects es(c)heatable to government 
ры as well as of all murders thefts and robberies, which may Ье 
committed" and to "make a timely report of everything that may occur" 
within the limits of each division (28). 

As in the case of farmers, the old leases were torn up and fresh forms 
of pattahs were prepared for the ryots(29). 





(21) Op. cit. pp. 19-20. 

(22) Op. cit. pp. 23 & 25. 

(23) Op. cit. p. 20. 

(24) Op. cit. pp. 16-18. 

(25) Article 11, op. cit. p. 17. 

(26) Article 16, op. cit. p. 17. 

(27) Article 18, op. cit. p. 18. 

(28) Articles 5 & 68, op. cit. p. 17. 
(29) Opt. cit. p. 18-19. 
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Lala Dher Singh Roy was appointed dewan of the district of Nadia. 
Elaborate instructions were issued to him for his guidance (30). In conjunc- 
tion with the collector he was to collect the Kists and remit them to the 
Sadar, and also to keep a separate account of the collections (21 ). No 
sepoy or peon was to be sent by the collector or the dewan into the district 
"except when the powers of the farmers is insufficient to enforce justice or 
maintain the peace of the country: in which one person may be sent with 
а writing under the Company's seal and (signed) by the Collector and 
yourself. And all circumstances (in) which people have been so sent, you 
are to register in the awdawlet proceedings. Whenever it is requisite that 
any person should be sent for; it must be done through the ijaradar by 
sending the Tullub Chitty to him requiring him to send the person wanted 
to you (32). It was laid down that "the mutsuddies or servants of the 
Collector nor any of their relatives or servants are by no means whatever 
(to) hold a farm nor to be concerned with the farmer either as his security 
or otherwise." Similarly no European was to hold a farm in his own name 
or in the name of another(33). Мо one in any way connected with the 
revenue as to lend money to any of the Zemindars, talukdars, ijaradars or 
ryots, and Zemindars, talukdars and farmers were not to lend money to 
the ryots. For the purpose of cultivation "tucavy" was to be advanced 
to the ryots at the rate of Rs. 2 per cent per month interest. The money 
was to be recoverd in specie and not in kind(34). 

On the 28th June the work of the Committee at Krishnagar was 
finished. The total jama for the district settled by the Committee was 
10,64,530 for the first year rising to 12,19,695 for the fifth year. It will 
be observed that the jama fixed for the first year was 2 lakhs less than 
Rider's hustabood and 14 lakhs less than the figures published at the 
Cutchery. Where talukdars had come forward to enter into agreement with 
the government without concealing the revenue, the idea of farming out 
had been abandoned and settlement had been made with them. Several 
vexatious abwabs had been abolished and the farmers’ leases and 
instructions to the dewan(35) showed such solicitude for the ryots as to 
constitute under existing circumstances a veritable Magna Charta for the 
cultivators. 

The hordes of revenue officials who preyed upon the cultivators were 
recalled from the parganna and it seemed that а more hopeful era had 
dawned for the ryots. But it was one thing to lay down a rule and quite 
another thing to have it properly enforced. This was seen within a few 
days, for on the 9th July the Committee of Circuit at Krishnagar received 





(30) Op. cit. pp. 20-22. 

(31) Article 2 op. cit. p. 20. 

(32) Article 4 op. cit. p. 21. 

(33) Article 11 op. cit. p. 21. 

(34) Article 12 op. cit. p. 21. 

(35) These were on the lines of the resolutions passed by the Calcutta Committee 
of Revenue on the 14th May, 1772. 
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complaints from Mr. Rider against the Amin, Ramjoy Singh "who does 
everything in his power to confuse and perplex the New Dewan and to 
render the business of the cutchery as unintelligible as possible" and "who 
notwithstanding you took so much pains and trouble to form a ryots doul 
pattah and Kistoobundy, yet the second day after you left this they all 
came in a body complaining that he was making out their Kistoobundy's 
greatly beyond what the Committee had given them reasons to expect." 
The Committee ordered Ramjoy Singh to be dismissed and authorised 
Mr. Rider and the dewan to appoint a new amin in his place(36). 


А. P. DAS GUPTA. 





(36) Op. cit. pp. 39.40. 


А Forgotten Dispute regarding the Right of a 
Governar to hold the Title uf the Conmantder- 
in-Chief of the Company’s Forces. 


ERELST’S administration in Bengal (1767-9) has so far been almost 
totally neglected by historians. In the course of my researches into the 
history of his Governorship, I have come across in the Ms. Records of the 
Government of India interesting details regarding an obscure, but highly 
important dispute between Governor Verelst and Col. Richard Smith, the 
Commanding Officer in Bengal, regarding their respective claims to the title 
and privileges of the Commander-in-Chief of the Presidency forces. Verelst's 
dispute with Col. Smith is of importance because of the constitutional issues 
involved therein. 


Verelst was of the opinion that the Governor being the supreme head 
of the civil as well as military establishments, was, by virtue of his very 
office, the Commander-in-Chief. In support of this, he urged that the 
Directors had already laid down in one of their recent letters, (1) "............ 
our Governor shall be considered as Commander-in-Chief of our forces”. 
While disputing the legality of Col. Smith's action(2) in summoning court- 
martial on his own authority, Verelst claimed(3) that it was the Governor 
who should be regarded as the Supreme Magistrate in all military as well 
as civil affairs, and that "no servants upon this establishment should tread 
closer upon the heels of а governor than is expressly authorized by the 
Court of Directors". Col. Smith was accordingly warned(4) by the Select 
Committee that to dispute with the Governor а power which he and his 
predecessors had hitherto enjoyed would be considered as "an attempt to 
retrench his prerogative and diminish the influence of his station without 
reason, without necessity, and to the subversion of all order”. 

It appears that after considerable discussion in two different meetings of 


the Select Committee held shortly after Verelst's assumption of office, it had 
been informally agreed(5) that the Governor was to be regarded as the 








(1) Letter from Court, February 19, 1766. 
(2) Beng. Sel. Com. October 3, 1767. 

Letter from Col. R. Smith, September 16, 1767. 
(3) Beng. Sel. Com. October 13, 1767. 
(4) Letter to Col. R. Smith, October 13, 1767. 
(5) Vide Verelst’s minute, July 18, 1768. 
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Commander-in-Chief, and that Col. Smith was to be called Commander-in- 
Chief under the Presidency. Col. Smith had assented to this arrangement, 
and it was at his request(6) that the matter had not been recorded in the 
minutes. This peculiar compromise was thus humorously described by 
Mr. Richard Barwell in a letter to his father(7), "The Title of Commander- 
in-Chief of the Forces in Bengal is esteemed a jewel in the cap of your 
Governor's as such Mr. У t was for having the Colonel omit the word 
“Chief” in the orders he might issue, whilst the Colonel pointed out the 
absurdity............ 'This difference of sentiment between the great men was 
very near productive of an open quarrel, when Mr. V t bethought him 
an expedient to which the Colonel acquiesced ; and he is now Commander- 
in-Chief under the Presidency. This ridiculous circumstances has nevertheless 
created an animosity”. 








It may be stated here that the Governor's complaint attitude and want 
of firmness in this matter was strongly criticised by Clive who wrote(8) to 
Verelst from England, "His (Colonel Smith's) last, I should say Ыз first 
dispute, whether the Governor or the Commanding Officer of the troops 
ought to have the title of Commander-in-Chief was such an open and 
audacious attack upon the dignity of your office, that Ї am surprized you 
let it pass unnoticed. Had a minute been made of it, he would infallibly 
have been dismissed the service”. 


The compromise was, however, no more than a temporary and verbal 
understanding, and no attempt was subsequently made to define and 
demarcate the powers and jurisdiction of the Governor and the so-called 
Commander-in-Chief under the Presidency. The controversy became acute 
in April, 1768, when Col. Smith returned to Calcutta and resumed his 
membership of the Select Committee. 


In the Select Committee meeting(9) of the 27th of April, Col. Smith 
raised the question as to whether the Governor could send "of himself, at 
all times, and at all occasions, whatever orders he shall judge necessary to 
Colonel Smith, or to the Commanding Officer of the Army". Mr. Floyer 
submitted that the Governor had the right to issue orders in all ordinary 
matters "under the control of the Select Committee", but that orders "with 
regard to the march of the army or of a considerable detachment, the 
engaging in any enterprize of warlike preparations, and the entering into 
treaties" could be issued by the Select Committee alone. Messrs. Verelst, 
Cartier, and Becher admitted that in all major matters such as war, treaty 
or peace the Select Committee alone had the right to issue final orders, but 
they maintained that the Governor ought to be deemed to be the 
Commander-in-Chief and that, as such, he did possess the authority to issue 
orders to all commanding officers, including Col. Smith. 





(6) Vide Statement and examination of Mr. C. Ruseeli, July 19, 1768. 
(7) Letter from Mr. R. Barwell to his father, December 9, 1767. 

(8) Letter from Lord Clive, November 7, 1767. 

(9) Beng. Sel. Com. April 27, 1768. 
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The discussion over this question was resumed on the 19th of July (10). 
Col. Smith presented his own minute on the subject, and in reply to the 
opinions of the other members, he asserted that the Governor's powers were 
strictly limited, and that the Select Committee could not invest him with the 
authority to claim implicit obedience from the commanding officers. Не 
criticized the views of his colleagues as much too vague, and demanded a 
clear decision on the point under dispute, for, as he rightly pointed out, "in 
points of military subordination there ought not to be left the smallest room 


for doubt”. 


The Governor thereupon emphatically repudiated "the unmerited censure 
on the Committee" as well as ‘Һе reflection" on his own conduct, as 
expressed in Col. Smith's minute, and asserted that the Commanding Officer 
was "struggling to shake off the strongest bond by which he is subjected to 
the Civil authority". He closed his long statement on Col. Smith's minute 
with the challenge, "My determined resolution is to give up the title and 
authority of Commander-in-Chief at the same time that I quit the reins of 
government". 


After the Governor's statement was read, Messrs. Floyer, Becher, and 
Cartier submitted their respective minutes unanimously supporting the 
Governor's claim to hold the title of Commander-in-Chief. They held that 
Col. Smith, being the second officer, was bound to obey all such orders from 
the Governor as the latter by virtue of his station as Commander-in-Chief 
might issue with the concurrence of the Select Committee. 


The discussion being over, the Select Committee decided finally to 
confirm the Governor's appointment as Commander-in-Chief of the forces, 
and resolved that all orders issued by him within the limitation prescribed 
by them should be implicitly obeyed аз the orders of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the forces. The Select Committee also invested the Governor with 
powers to issue such general orders as might be deemed by him necessary 
and proper for the better regulation of the army, to order detachments, to 
direct their operations during the course of their services, to appoint subaltern 
officers, and to correspond with the several commanding officers in the 
army, wherever they might be stationed. It was, however, agreed that the 
Governor should remain responsible to the Select Committee, to whom he 
was at all times to make known the orders he might issue, and that their 
orders, whenever they might think proper to issue any, should supersede any 
sent by him alone. 


After this resolution was passed, Col. Smith raised the next question as 
to whether the Governor could on any occasion take command of the army 
in person. After Messrs. Floyer, Becher and Cartier had expressed their 
opinions on this question the Select Committee unanimously agreed that upon 
all occasions the Governor was "to be received at the army, or in the 





(10) Beng. Sel. Com. July 18, 1768. 
Letter to Court, September 13, 1768. 
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garrisons, with all honours due to а commander-in-Chief'', but that he could 
not "take upon himself in person the command of the army, or any part of 
it." Thus, a long drawn out and seemingly futile dispute was brought to 
an end to the apparent satisfaction of the parties concerned. 


NANDALAL CHATTERJI. 


Nath Nazima of Dacca during the Company’s 


administration. 


ACCA was the seat of the Nizamat or Capital of Bengal for about a 

century from the time of Emperor Jehangir. After Suba Singh's 
insurrections in Burdwan in 1694 A.D. the Emperor 
Aurungzeb appointed his grandson Prince Azim-u- 
shan to be Nazim of Bengal and, with a view to increasing the revenue, 
bestowed the Diwani upon Murshid-Kuli Khan. This official disbanded the 
royal household cavalry and.resumed the Jagirs assigned for their support. 
This and other measures of retrenchment were most distateful to Prince 
Azim-u-shan who strongly objected to the control thus exercised over the 
State expenditure. He, therefore, organized a conspiracy with a view to 
making an end of the Diwan. The plot failed owing to the boldness of 
Murshid Kuli Khan who forced his way through the soldiers that had been 
' engaged to murder him. Then he accused Prince Azim-u-shan of treachery 
and challenged him to single combat which the Prince declined. The Diwan 
sent an account of this incident to the Emperor and, considering himself no 
longer safe at Dacca, proceeded to Murshidabad where he took up his 
residence. In consequence of this affair Prince Azim-u-shan was ordered to 
remove to Behar at once. No one having been nominated his successor in 
Bengal he left the Government to his son Feroksher. Subsequently Murshid 
Kuli Khan was appointed Nazim by the Emperor Aurangzeb but he was not 
formally recognised till Feroksher finally left Bengal for the Imperial Throne 
in 1704. From this time Dacca ceased to be the seat of the Nizamat and 
the eastern districts were made over to a Naib or Deputy of the Nazim. 

This Neabat or Government extended from the Garrow Hills on the 

Jurisdiction of Dacca north to the Sunderbans on the south and from the 

Neabat. Tipperah hills on the east to Jessore on the west. 
The city of Dacca was 14 miles in length and 7 miles in breadth and its 

boundaries were "Tangi(1) Jamalpur on the North, 
Buri Ganga river on the south, Dappa Fultala on the 
east and Miapur Seddi on the west”. 


Origin of the Office. 


Boundaries of Dacca 


city. 


The Neabat of Dacca was considered the highest and most lucrative 
appointment under the Nizamat, consequently subsequent Naibs were 
generally near relations of the Nazims and as such they resided for the most 
part at Murshidabad the Government of Dacca being administered by 
Deputies. 





(1) Board of Rev. Progs. 8 June 1787, No. 13. 
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When the army of Nawab Seraj-ud-dowlah captured Calcutta in June 
1756 from the East India Co., an order was sent to Nawab Aga Bakr Jessarut 
Services rendered to the Khan who was then Faujdar or Governor of Dacca, 
mne Factory ^t p that the English Factory at that place should be 
ud-dowlah. seized and all the Company's servants thrown into 
prison. The English Company at Dacca at that time consisted of 
“Mr. Richard Beacher as Chief of the Factory, Mr. William Summer, Second 
in Council (who was in Calcutta at the time), Messrs. Luke Scrofton, 
Thomas Hyndman, .Samuel Walter, John Cartier and John Johnston. 
Lieut. John, Cudmore was in charge of the garrison and Nathaniel Wilson 
was the Company' s Surgeon. There were three English ladies, viz., 
Mrs. Beacher, wife of the Chief of the Factory with her child, Mrs. Warwick 
and Miss Harding. The garrison under Lieut. Cudmore consisted of only 
4 Sergeants, 3 Corporals, 19 European soldiers, 34 black Christians and 
60 Buxerries (Portuguese half-castes)." When the news reached Dacca the 
English Council there, being conscious of their helpless position against the 
overwhelming forces of the Nawab determined to approach M. Courtin, 
Chief of the French Factory there, for help. The French proved true friends 
to their rivals in the hour of need and they being on good terms with Nawab 
Jessarut Khan, M. Courtin induced him to refrain from taking any active 
measures against the English and at the same time obtained permission for 
them all to take refuge in the French Factory, M. Courtin himself standing 
security for them that they would remain peacefully there awaiting the 
orders of Nawab Seraj-ud-dowlah. Jessarut Khan allowed the English to 
escape at his own risk knowing full well that by this act he might incur the 
displeasure of Nawab Seraj-ud-dowlah; he, however, seized all the 
Company’s property to the value of about Rs. 14,00,000 and refused to 
allow them to take anything of value with them except the clothes they 
were actually wearing. 


The English were not unmindful of the services rendered to them by 
Nawab Jessarut Khan in their days of distress. When fortune turned in 
Ер ast: their favour after the battle of Plassy and the 
vice to Nawab Jassarut British power was established in Bengal "Nawab 
Khan and his family. Jessarut Khan(2) obtained the office of the Naib 
Nazim of Jehangirnagar (Dacca) during Jafar Ali Khan’s administration 
through the influence of the Calcutta Government (British) ". Though 
original resolutions regarding his appointment are not traceable, it appears 
from W. Hasting’s Minute dated the 16th June 1778 that Nawab Jessarut 
Khan obtained the office "as(3) a grateful return for the humanity which 
he showed to the Factory at Dacca in the time of Nawab Seraj-ud-dowlah". 
The duties attached to the office of the Naib Nazim as defined in the 
Duties of Naib Nazim. Sanad granted to the Nawab were as follows:— 

“To conduct generally the administration of the affairs of the districts 
placed under his jurisdiction, to chastise the turbulent and 





(2) Terrl. Dept. Progs. 12 September 1822, No. 7. 
(3) Revenue Dept. Progs. 16 June 1778, No. 2. 
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rebellious, to protect the weak and the Malgoozars, to 
administer justice to complaints according to Mahomedan Law, 
to prevent lronsmiths from making match locks, to be cautious 
that no one should sell to ill disposed persons lead, powder or 
any imlpements of war, to exert himself in collecting the 
revenues of the mahals under his charge, and to pay regularly 
the public revenue into the Treasury according to the instal- 
ments, to disburse no part of the Public revenue without a 
sufficient warrant, to maintain the establishment of war and 
State boats, etc. (Nowareh) on an efficient footing, etc" (4). 


Nawab Jessarut Khan was a noble man of irreproachable character and 
the people held him in high respect. It is stated in "Sair-ul-Muktakherin" 
that Nawab Miran repeatedly wrote to him to put to death Ghasity Begum 
and Amina Begum, two daughters of Nawab Aliverdi Khan, but he declined 
the odious task and replied that “а successor might be sent him in the 
Government of the Province and he wished to be excused from executing 
such orders”. 


On 3rd June 1778 Nawab Jessarut Khan represented to the Governor 
General in Council "As(5) I am now in a very advanced age, | am desirous 
of relinquishing all worldly concerns and of devoting the remainder of my 
days to the service of God in the performance of religious duties ; but as 
this cannot be effected without a composed and settled mind, to your favour 
I look to place me in such a situation that I may with peace of mind devote 
myself to God. I, therefore, now make my last request" —*'It is that my 
eldest son Sayid Mahomed Khan, who has been brought up and educated 
as a child of the Company who is prudent, possessed of talents for business 
and warmly attached to the Company and English Chiefs and earnestly 
desirous of being employed in their service, which by the blessing of God 
he will execute much better than I can having last year given a proof of it in 
his last year's skilful management of the Nizamat Business as my Naib, may 
be appointed to succeed me in the Nizamat of Jeehangirnagore with the same 
stipend and Kissala which I enjoy. That a sunud and Khelat may be 
granted to him by the Council for this office". 


The Governor General W. Hastings remarked on the representation 
"Jessarut(6) Khan owes his present appointment to the influence of the 
Government of Calcutta as a grateful return for the humanity which he 
shewed to the factory at Dacca in the time of Nawab Seraj-ud-dowlah. He 
is now loaded with the infirmities of age and is unable to execute the duties 
of his office. He has ever borne an irreproachable character, is much 
respected by the people and his son has been favourably reported to те" 
and he proposed that a letter be written to the Nawab (with whom investi- 
ture then rested) requesting the grant of a sanad to the son of Jessarut Khan 





(4) Terr. Dept. 12 September 1822, No. 7. 
(5) Revenue Department Proceedings, 16 June 1778, No. 2. 
(6) Revenue Department Proceedings, 16 June 1778, No. 3. 
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and the following letter was accordingly written to the Resident at the Durbar 
on 16th June 1778.  "'Jessarut(7) Khan the Naib of Dacca having re- 
quested that he may be allowed to resign his office in favour of his son 
Sayid Mahomed Khan, we desire you to inform the Nawab thereof and to 
request that he will send us a Sunnud of investiture for Sayid Mahomed Khan 
whom we recommend to him for the succession to 
Nawab Sayid Mohomed the office of Naib of Dacca”. А sanad was accord- 
Khan Енола Jang 1278 ingly granted and Sayid Mahomed Khan succeeded 
Nawab Jessarut Khan in 1778. 


Though it appears from the above that Sayid Mahomed Khan was the 
son of Nawab Jessarut Khan he was in fact not the son but a grandson as 
will be evident from the following extract from a letter dated 15th August 
1822 from A. Sterling, Persian Secretary :— 


"Jessarat(8) Khan left a Дайе. married to Mir Moortiza, who had 
offspring three male children, viz., Sayid Mahomed Khan Hushmut Jang, 
Sayid Ali Khan Nusrat Jang and Shums-ood-Dowleh Zoolficar Jung. The 
same influence of the English Government procured from the Nazim of 
Bengal with whom the right of investiture then rested, the succession of the 
eldest grandson, Hushmut Jung”. 


On 19th January 1779 it was reported(9) to the Governor General in 

_ Council that Nawab Jessarut Khan departed this 

P rd of Jessarut Khan's ]ife on Tuesday last. 19th January 1779 being 

Tuesday it is evident that the Nawab died on | 2th 

January 1779. Mr. Bradley-Birt in his "Romance of an eastern Capital" 

stated ‘‘Jessarut Khan still ruled as Naib Nazim until his death in 1781. 
The year given by Mr. Bradley-Birt is therefore apparently wrong. 


On the death of Sayid Mahomed Khan in 1785 without issue his second 
brother Nusrat Jung applied to succeed in a letter dated September 1785. 
The Preparer of Reports to the Revenue Department was then asked to 
"report(10) upon the Original cause of the grant to the Nawab of Dacca 
and to prepare a Sanad.in strict conformity to the old form for the con- 
tinuance thereof to his second brother Sayid Alli Khan Nusrat Jung reciting 
the Original cause aforesaid but specifying that the grant is liable to the 
decision of the Court of Directors”. 


The Preparer of Reports reported that "records(11) both in the General 
and Secret Departments had been searched without having been able to trace 
the resolution for the appointment of Nawab Jessarut Khan to the Neabut 
of Dacca” but he referred to the remarks dated the 16th June 1778 of the 


Governor General (W. Hastings) when the Sanad was last granted in favour 


(7) Revenue Department Proceedings, 16 June 1778, No. 4. 

(8) Territorial Department Proceedings, 12 September 1822, No. 7. 
(9) Revenue Department Proceedings, 26 February 1779, No. 11. 
(10) Revenue Department Proceedings, 20 March 1786, No. 29. 
(11) Revenue Department Proceedings, 10 March 1786, No. 29. 
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of Sayid Mahomed Khan who succeeded Jessarut Khan. He then delivered 
ee ы Эр in a Sanad made out in strict conformity to the 
Nese lace 1785-1822. one last granted to Sayid Mahomed Khan. The 
ad which afterwards received the sanctoin of 

the Court of Directors ran as follows:— 


Sanad krantai Néwak Translation of Dewanny Sunnud in favour of 
Sayid i Khan Nusrat Sayid Ali Khan for the Offce of Naib Nazim of 
ung: Dacca:— 


"To(12) the Chowdries, Zemindars, Conoongoes, Rayots, Husband- 
men, and all the Natives and Inhabitants of Chuckla Jehangeer- 
naggur, in the Province of Bengal, Be it known, 


In consideration of the claims of the late Jussarut Khan, who in former 
times assisted and befriended the Dependants of the Hon'ble the 
English Company; The Office of Naib Nazim of the aforesaid 
Chuckla has been granted in the room of Syed Mahummud Khan 
Hushmut Jung, Deceased, to the Noble and illustrious Syed Ally 
Khan Bahadur, Nussrut Jung, Nussur-ul-Moolk, Intizam-u-Dowlah, 
that he may duly and properlly discharge the business of the 
Nizamut of that place, and not the smallest particle of vigilance 
and circumspection neglected or undone.—He is to exert his utmost 
Endeavours for the punishment of the Seditious and Rebellious,. 
for the protection of the subject and the Payer of Revenue for the 
Decision of all complaints according to the Books of the Law and 
for preventing the Manufacture of firearms. He is strictly to 
prohibit the sale of Lead, powder, and other articles of war to 
such as are turbulent and seditious. Не is to collect the Revenue 
of the lands under his superintendence and pay regularly what 
is due to Government according to the fixed Instalments. He is 
to make no disbursement without a proper voucher. He is to keep 
the Ryotts Happy and satisfied, under his good Management, and 
so exert himself that lands capable of cultivation, shall not remain 
waste—but the Marks of improvement and cultivation increase, 
more and more, he is to refrain from exacting any of the Pro- 
hibited Abwabs or Taxes. He is at the stated times, as usual, to 
take the list, muster-roll and Register of the persons who compose 
his Ressala or company, and of the Boatmen and others attached 
to the Bheatee Nowara under his charge and conduct every part 
of the business as usual—and when any person dies or absconds 
He is to report the nomination to the vacancy to the Huzzoor.— 


You are therefore to consider the abovenamed to be the established 
Naib Nazim of the above place, and the discharge of the duties 
and functions thereof as appertaining to him—you will not act 
contrary to his good counsel tending to the advantage of Govern- 
ment, and the ease of the Subject. His confirmation in this Office 





(12) Revenue Department Proceedings, 10 March 1786, No. 30. 
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however you must know to depend on the receipt of orders from 
the Hon'ble the Court of Directors—Know this to be strictly and 
positively enjoined: Written on the lOth day of March of the 
English year 1786 corresponding with the 28th Phaugon of the 
Bengal year 1192 or 7th of Rubeeul awal of the 28th year of the 
Reign”. 

In connection with the introduction of the New Police Regulation in 
the city of Dacca in 1813 the then Acting Magistrate Mr. Elliott had a hitch 
with Nawab Nasrut Jung in consequence of which the Nawab com- 
plained(13) to Governor-General in Council against the conduct of the 
Magistrate. In explaining his conduct Mr. Elliott in his letter dated the 2nd 
January 1814 submitted. "'The(14) relations existing between His High- 

ness the Nawab of Dacca and the Magistrate of 
Relative position of the that city do not seem to be precisely defined or 
Nawab of Dacca and the : К 
Magistrate of that city. clearly understood. I have considered myself in 
the light of a. British Magistrate, presiding over the 
peace and safety of the city of which His Highness happened to be a 
distinguished inhabitant and not as the British Resident at the court of His 
Highness the Naeab of Dacca. I have consequently considered the preser- 
vation of the peace and protection of the lives and properties of the people 
committed to my care as infinitely of greater importance and as more imme- 
diately my duty than the gratification of the personal feelings of His High- 
ness the Nawab whenever they might in my judgment appear incompatible 
with the attainment of those objects. But in the above inference | may 
perhaps have been mistaken and have therefore further to submit that the 
relations proper to be preserved between His Highness the Nawab and the 
Magistrate of the city of Dacca be clearly and distinctly defined to prevent 
all future altercations and to:save all unnecessary waste of time and labour”. 


On the above submission the Governor-General in Council in their pro- 
ceedings dated the |5th January 1814 observed as follows:— 


“It(15) would be a task of extreme difficulty to provide a priori for 
the different cases which may arise affecting the Magistrate's 
authority on the one side and the dignity of the Nuwaub on the 
other.—From the: nature of the relation in which the Nuwaub 
stands towards the Magistrate, the Governor-General in Council 
is sensible that, a more than ordinary share of prudence, temper 
and moderation is necessary on the part of the latter, in his inter- 
course with the Nuwaub. But with those qualities the Governor 
General in Council does not anticipate any material difficulties 
from the relative situation in which they stand towards each other. 
—All efficient power resides in the Magistrate, and not in the 
Nuwaub. All therefore which seems requisite is, that the former 








(13) Judicial Criminal Proceedings, 24 December 1813, No. 1. 
(14) Judicial Criminal Proceedings, 15 January 1814, No. 7. 
(15) Judicial Criminal Proceedings 15 January 1814, No. 10. 
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should exercise that power with all the moderation which the rules 
presented for his guidance will admit, and that it should be further 
tempered by those habitual attention and marks of respect 
to which the rank of the Nuwaub so fully entitles him. Following 
this course the Magistrate will always receive due support from 
the Government, which must of course be decisive in any differ- 


ence of opinion, should any again occur, between the Nuwaub 
and the Magistrate." 


This correspondence shows that most of the executive functions of 
Nawab Nusrut Jung as defined in the sanad granted to him in 1786 for the 
office of the Naib Nazim of Dacca “must have been nominal and quite in- 
applicable to the state of things existing at that time but it would be farcical 
to talk of an office having such duties annexed to it in 1913-14.” 


"Nawab(16) Saiyid Ali Khan Nusrut Jung died on 21st July 1822 
leaving only one daughter named Qudsia Begum who was married in 1820 
to her cousin Kumar-ud-dowlah the only son of Shums-ud-dowlah who was 
the last survivor of the 3 grandsons of Jessarut Khan who then claimed to 
be recognized as head of the family and asked that honour and consequence 
of the family may be maintained”. The previous conduct of Shums-ud- 
dowlah had been very unsatisfactory. “For the subversion of British Empire, 
he was engaged in a number and variety of projects extending from Behar 
Shums-ud-dowlah's attempt t° the Court of Zemaun Shah and even to Persia, 
or subversion of British including also a plan concerted with persons at 
Empire. Muscat for the introduction of a body of Arabs into 
our (British) Provinces, in consequence of which Arab Ships actually arrived 
in 1796 and 1797, at the port of Calcutta, having on board armed men 
and Military Stores, the Commanders of which Ships had orders to obey 
such directions as they might receive from Shums-ud-Dowlah”. 


The plot was, however, discovered and Nawab Shams-ud-dowlah was 
tried(17) by a Special Tribunal under Regulation 4 of 1799 consisting of 
Messrs. Williams, Augustus Brooke, John Bulelr and John White, Hamid 
Kahn was appointed to conduct the prosecution of part of Government and 
Muzzam Hussain and Seraj-uddin were appointed as Law Officers. The 
Special court was held at the Belvederes "Shums-ud-dowlah(18) was con- 
victed of attempts to enter into league with the sovereign of other countries 
for the purpose of destroying the sovereignty of the Company, of endeavour- 
ing to connect himself with the Zemindars of the Behar with a design of 
exciting internal commotion and of keeping up a reasonable correspondence” 
and was sentenced by the Special Tribunal on 25th February 1800 to 
"undergo(I19) imprisonment until the Governor General in Council shall 
be satisfied with the sincerety of his repentence". This was approved by 





(16) Territorial Department Proceedings, 12 September 1822, No. 7. 
(17) Judicial Criminal Proceedings, 22 August 1799, No. 1. 

(18) Judicial Criminal Proceedings, 18 December 1800, No. 25. 
(19) Judicial Criminal Proceedings, 18 December, 1800, No. 26. 
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the Governor General in Council on 18th December 1800. He was, however, 
"released (20) in 1803 by the Governor General (Lord Wellesley) and his 
Council on certain conditions and restrictions on the security of his brother 
Nawab Nusrut Jung, and on a reduced allowance, but in 1806 a full and free 
pardon was spontaneously granted to him by the Governor General in 
Council (Sir G. Barlow) and his stipend restored to the former amount of 
Sicca Rupees 1,000 P. Mensem". The remarks of the Court of Directors 
contained in their Political dispatch dated the 6th. July 1808 on this Pro- 
ceedings, were as follows:— 
"Your secret Dispatch of the 6th September 1806, has advised us of 
the considerations which induced the late Governor-General in 
Council (Lord Wellesley) to release the Nabob Shums-oo-Dowlah 
from his confinement under certain conditions and restrictions, 
and of the subsequent determinations of Sir George Barlow and 
the Council to abrogate those conditions, and to restore Shums- 
oo-Dowlah to the enjoyment of his former privileges and allow- 
апсев, founded partly on the conviction which was entertained of 
the good effects which would result to the British Government 
from this act of clemency, and partly on your sense of the correct 
and exemplary conduct of the Nabob since his return to Dacca. 
We are satisfied that Shums-oo-Dowlah would not have been 
liberated without our previous sanction agreeably to the directions 
in our Political dispatch of the [4th September 1803, had not the 
faith of the British Government been pledged for his release from 
confinement previous to the receipt thereof, in consequence of the 
pressing solicitations of his Brother Nusrut Jung, Nabob of Dacca. ' 
But when we consider the serious magnitude of the crimes cf 
which Shums-ood-Dowlah was convicted and the number and 
variety of the projects in which he was engaged we cannot but 
feel some doubt concerning the wisdom and prudence of setting 
free a person of so dangerous a character. We are, however, 
persuaded that the measure was not adopted on your part without 
the most mature deliberation, and we therefore trust that the view 
which you have taken of the subject will be justified by events, 
recommending, however, and directing that your most anxious 
vigilance be exerted in watching over the future behaviour and 
proceedings of an Individual whose activity and capacity for 
intrigue has been formerly displayed in a manner so formidable 
to the British Interests in [ndia." 


In connection with the question of the succession of Nawab Sums-ud- 
dowlah to the Neabut of Dacca the following points were raised 
by the Persian 

"First.—Whether the Office of Naib Nazim at Dacca shall be any 


longer recognised and maintained (21). 





(20) Territorial Department Proceedings, 12 September 1822, No. 7. 
(21) Territorial Department Proceedings, 12 September 1822, No. 7. 
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Secretary on 15th August 1822 with his observations thereon:— 
Second.—Who shall be admitted as head of the Dacca family. 
Third.—What allowance shall be continued for their maintenance. 
Fourth.—The subject of the Dacca Nizamut Pensions or Tunkhadars, 


and the charitable allowances or Rozinah. 


Fifth—The Jageers called Nowarah Mehal." 


"]t(22) is quite obvious that the Office of Naib Nazim in the Dacca 
Division of Bengal was purely Ministerial, like the corresponding situations 
Groünda for abolition ct in the Moorshedabad Division and in Behar, and 
the Office of the Naib can in no way be considered hereditary, or as 
Nazim of Dacca. having any of the attributes of property or 
sovereignty attaching to it (like the dignity of Nazim). Its duties are defined 
in the Sunnud granted to the Nuwwab Nusrut Jung (conformably to old 
forms). Most, if not all, of the said functions must have been nominal and 
quite inapplicable to the state of things existing even in 1785; but in present 
day it would be farcical to talk of an Office having such duties annexed. 
The Nuwwab Shums-ood-Dowlah does-not himself now apply for a Sunnud 
as his brother did in 1785 but merely asks generally that the honour and 
consequence of his family may be maintained. As there are no engagements 
in existence which bind Government to keep up the Office of Naib Nazim 
at Dacca; as the corresponding Offices in Behar and on this side of Bengal 
have long since been abolished; and as there is nothing in the circumstances 
of Shums-ood-Dowlah to give him any peculiar claim to indulgence, it will 
probably be though expedient to pass over and omit altogether the 
appointment of Naib Nazim.” 


“The personal allowance granted to the late Nuwwab Nusrat Jung was 
Sicca Rupees 6,000 per mensem. Those of the Nuwwab Shums-ood-Dowlah 
and his wife Budr-oon Nissa Begum are respectively 
Boe Кое: Sicca Rupees, 1,000 and 500 per mensem, paid out 
Shums-ud-dowlah. of the Moorshidabad Nizamut Stipends. They are 
both entered in the list of the Zee Huq stipendiaries. The Begum is the 
daughter of the former Nuwwab Nazim, Mobarek-od-Dowlah. Nothing is 
known of the family expenses of the late Nusrut Jung, or of the mode of 
appropriating the allowance assigned to him. The most convenient and 
popular determination would to be recognize Shums-ood-Dowlah as head of 
the family, and to authorise the Collector to pay to his receipt whatever 
provision may be granted. Under this arrangement a deduction of Sicca 
Rupees 1,500 per mensem may be fairly made from the sum of 6,000 Rupees 
per mensem assigned as a personal allowance for the late Nuwwab. The 
above arrangement would leave 4,500 to be drawn by Shums-ood-Dowlah 
on his own account from the Dacca Treasury, and the head of the Dacca 
family would still enjoy the old rate of allowance, whilst a saving of 1,500 
per mensem accrues to Government.” 





(22) Territorial Department Proceedings, 12 September 1822, No. 7. 
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“The Dacca Nizamut Pensions amount to 2,901 рет mensem, leaving 
out annas and gundas, or Sicca Rupees 34,812 per annum. It was the 
apparent meaning of the orders of Government in 
Grounds for separation . : x 

of Dacca Nizamat pension 1802 to recognize them merely as life pensions; 
etc., from Nawab's control. but in the face of these orders vacancies have been 
always filled up at the recommendation of the Nuwwab, who has in fact 
exercised the patronage of disposing of all such lapsed stipends to whom: 
soever he might consider fit objects of favour or charity. These pensioners 
seem originally to have been the Officers of the Dacca Nizamut establishment, 
or stipendiaries during pleasure, who were regularly entered in the Sebundee 
accounts of the Naib Nazim as a part of the public charge. . . .. In 
consequence of the cessation of the nominal Deputy Nizamut Office, all 
controul and interference of the future Head of the Family in the payment 
of the above, or in recommending the appropriation of lapsed stipends 


should be interdicted."' 


“The same observation applies to the allowance of 7,110 Rupees per 
annum to Rozinadare, which seems to have been a purely charitable 
allowance, distributed at the discretion of the Nuwwab Nusrut Jung, and 
which was passed by Government at a fixed rate in the orders dated 


26th August 1802 during the life of that personage.” 
"With the loss of the Office (of Naib Nazim) all right and title 


to possession of these (Nowarah) lands must cease 
E oe манча on the part of the Dacca family and that Govern- 


ment will deem it expedient to resume them.” 


The Governor General in Council then passed the following order on 
12th September 1822 regarding the points raised in connection with the 
succession of Nawab Shums-ud-dowlah:— 


"His Lordship in Council (23) is pleased to recognise the Nuwwab 
Shums-ood-Dowlah as the head of that family, and to authorise his 
Nawab Shams-ud.dowlah drawing from the Collector's Treasury a 

Zulfücar Jung 1822-31. monthly stipend of Sicca Rupees 4,500 for 
their support and his own, as also for that of any Dependents whom 
they may be under obligations to provide for. The Nuwwab will, 
besides, continue to receive the personal allowance of 1,000 Rupees 
per mensem for himself, and Sicca Rupees 500, for his wife, from 


the Moorshidabad Nizamut." 


"It does not appear to Government necessary or expedient to keep up 
and recognize any longer the nominal and, in reality, obsolete Office of 
End of the office of the Naib Nazim of Jehangeer Nagur; but precisely 
Tue Agr B расса. but the same form of address will be continued to 
will continue in табарат Nuwwab Shums-ood-Dowlah from the Persian 
the Head of the House. Office, as has been all along in use towards the 


Head of the House." 











(23) Territorial Department Proceedings, 12 September 1822, No. 8. 
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“The Governor General in Council has further determined to separate 
completely from the Nuwwab's future control the payment of all classes of 
Separation of Nizamat Nizamut Pensioners called Tunkha Dars and 
pensions, etc., fom Rozinadars, at Sicca Rupees 2,901-2-12, (sic.) and 
Nawab's control. 592-8-0 respectively, per mensem. They will in 
future receive payment on the footing of other Pensioners from the 
Collector's Office, and their claims will have to undergo a regular scrutiny 
before they can be admitted on the Registers. The subject also of the 
Nowareh Jageer lands will be taken into consideration, with a view to 
revision. i 
The obsolete office of the Naib Nazim of Dacca thus came to an end in 
1822 and Shams-ud-dowlah was left with an empty title of Nawab with an 
allowance devoid of all powers and privileges. 
Nawab Shams-ud-Dowlah died in November 1831 and his son Kamar- 
ud-Dowlah succeeded him as Head of the Family. Though the office of the 
Nawab Kamar-ud-dowlah Naib Nazim of Dacca ended with Nawab Nusrat 
1831-1834. Jung still the same form of address and the same 
allowances continued as had been hitherto in use towards the Head of the 
House. 
Nawab Kamar-ud-Dowlah and his wife Qudsia Begum, the daughter of 
Nawab Nusrat Jung, died in 1834. Qudsia Begum had no issue but the 
Nawab Gaziuddin Moh- Nawab left a son very young in age, named 
omed 1834-43, Gaziuddin Mahomed, by Hyat-un-nissa Begum, 
who succeeded him as Head of the Family. This young Nawab used to lead 
a very reckless life and his grand-mother Buddur-un-nissa Begum, wife of 
late Nawab Shams-ud-Dowlah and daughter of Mobarrack-ud-Dowlah late 
Nawab Nazim of Murshidabad wrote to the Governor General Lord William 
Bentinck on 30th January 1835 “I was informed that a great irregularity 
was observed in my family at Dacca and that the Stipend of Sicca 
Rupees 4,500 assigned to my Grandson Gazuddin Mahomud the present 
Nawab of Dacca, is misapplied, consequently the demands of those, who 
have just right thereto, are much in arrear—l therefore left Moorshidabad 
and arrived here (Dacca) on tbe 5th ultimo. From the existing circum- 
stances | conclude that the inordinate practice cannot be checked without 
the interference of public authorities. I therefore beg to solicit the favour 
of your Lordship's directing the Commissioner of Dacca to afford me such 
advice and assistance, as may be requisite to crush these evils(24).” 


In consequence of the above representation, to put a check on the young 
Nawab, Maulvi Abdul Alim was appointed Darogah, in consultation with 
Budder-un-nissa Begum, for the management of the Nawab's household 
affairs. But the Nawab wanted to dismiss him on the ground of his low 
birth, etc., while the then Commissioner of Dacca objected to it saying that 
the case is being referred to the Governor of Bengal for orders, but until a 
reply is received “I shall continue to consider Abdool Aleem as the Darogah 





(24) Political Department Proceedings, 5 February 1835, No. 18. 
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of Your Highness's household”. In referring the case to the Governor in 
Council the Commissioner observed "| do not find that any specific 
instructions have ever been issued pointing out the sort of controul which 
the Commissioner of Dacca is entitled to exercise over the affairs of the 
Nuwaub, and the refractory spirit manifested by His Highness makes it 
necessary that my authority should be clearly defined, if under the circum- 
stances of the case it be considered expedient to maintain any official 
connection between the state which pays the pension and the pensioner 
who receives it(25)" on which the Governor in Council informed the 
Commissioner on {4th September 1935 as follows:— 


"You were not authorised to retain Abdool Aleem in the capacity of 
Darogah of the Nawab's household, after the Nawab has declared 
that he has dismissed him from his service." (26) 


This trifling incident is mentioned here to show what little power the 
Nawab of Dacca ultimately had and how he was restrained in exercising 
that power. 


On the death of Nawab Gaziuddin Mohomed(27) on 23rd August 1843 
his mother Hyat-un-nissa Begum represented that Amir-un-nissa Begum one 
of the wives of her deceased son had been left four months ago with child. 
The Revenue Commissioner of Dacca proceeded to the residence of the 
late Nawab and made an enquiry to ascertain whether there was any truth 
in the assertion made by the mother of the Nawab. 


The Revenue Commissioner reported on |8th September 1843 on the 
basis of the depositions of persons examined by him in course of his enquiry, 
that "the late Nawab was never regularly married to any lady of his own 
rank or of really respectable family. His vicious tastes and habits led him 
to form connections of а character, which might be more easily dissolved, 
except in the case of Begum Ajan, to whom he had been bound under the 
ceremony of 'Nikah'." The persons examined, who were in constant 
attendance on the Nawab could not declare positively what was the nature 
of the connection subsisting between him and the several females, in the 
Mehal Serrai. They would appear however most properly to come under 
the designation of 'Mumtooha' which means that they. were connected with 
the Nowab, in virtue of a certain verbal agreement, which placed their 
persons at his disposal for a specified time(28)."' 


Moreover, Amir-un-nissa Begum who was "said to be with child by him, 
had not even the honor of being included in his harem. She was a female 
slave in the household of Hyatunsessa Begum, the mother of the deceased 
Nowab’’. “From the depositions of the persons examined, the attempt to 
prove that some form of marriage or bond of legal union, had passed 
between the Nowab and Amir-un-nissa, fell completely to the ground ; their 


(25) Political Department Proceedings, 14 September 1835, No. 7. 

(26) Political Department Proceedings, 14 September 1835, No. 8 

(27) Political Department Proceedings, 30 October 1843, No. 7. 
$ (28) Political Department Proceedings, 30 October 1843, No. B. 
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statements being directly opposed to each other, and altogether disowned 
by those, who were honest enough to speak the truth". Though "the Nowab 
did occasionally visit his mother in her own lodgings, and it was possible, 
that Amir-un-nissa might have been got with child by him it was considered 
very far from being probable, because in the event of the Nowab's believing 
himself likely to become a father, he would have communicated his hopes 
to his most confidential servant, the Darogah Mir Ismail Khan, and would 
have taken measures for removing the mother of the expected child from the 
degrading position she was then occupying" ; but the Nawab did nothing 
of the kind. 


It was accordingly held(29) that the Nawab left no heir the pension 
enjoyed by him and the former Nawabs of Dacca reverted to Government. 
A small sum of Rs. 924-2-0 per month was.however provided for the 
maintenance and support of the female connections and servants who 
depended on the late Nawab for their livelihood including other expenses 
as detailed below:— 


Allowances to dependents 295 .. 859 10 6 
6 men to guard Nawab Вагі at 3 ... . 18 0 0 
For preserving Nawab’s tombs  ... . 16 8 0 
For supervising payment of pensions, etc. .. 30 0 0 

924 2 6 


The noble and illustrious family of the Naib Nazim Nawab Jassarut Khan 

of Dacca thus came to an end in 1843 on the death of Nawab Gaziuddin 

End of the Dacca Niza Mohomed without heirs. Н. J. Reynolds in his 

mat family. History and Statistics of Dacca Division stated "In 

the year 1845 the title and dignity (of the Dacca Nawab family) became 

extinct on the death of the last incumbent without heirs." The year given 
by Mr. Reynolds is wrong. 


S. C. BANERJEE 





(29) Political Department Proceedings, 30 October 1843, No. 12 


Marquess Wellesley’s Policy towards Фића 
in the War with Holkar (1804-05.) 





MARQUIS WELLESLEY has been acclaimed as the greatest in the roll of 

the Governors-General that England sent to administer its vast’ posses- 
sions in India. А careful and unprejudiced study of his policy and 
transactions during the war with Holkar, unfolded by the papers in the 
Imperial Record Office, Poona Residency and the despatches edited by 
Martin, requires, however, a reconsideration of the very high tribute paid to 
the Marquis. 

During the war against the Maratha chieftains viz., Sindia and Bhonsla, 
Yeswant Rao Holkar had held aloof. But as this war drew to a close, 
Holkar began to show signs of restlessness, he set himself to incite the allies 
of the British and his military movements became so threatening that the 
British Commander-in-Chief asked him to retire within his own frontiers. 
Holkar evaded and spun the web of negotiation for two months (February 
and March 1804). At last his extravagant demands and language(l) were 
considered to be an affront to the authority of the British Government and 
war was declared against him on the l4th April. | 

Sindia had promised hearty co-operation in this war. Sindia's Minister 
had divulged the secret machinations of Holkar's Vakil to the British Resident 
and expressed strong feelings of resentment against him. 

This unfriendliness combined with the old rivalry, the deep hatred the 
two chiefs bore to each other and Sindia's immediate prospect of gain by the 
annexation of Holkar's territory induced in the Governor-General's mind a 
firm belief of Sindia's sincere enthusiasm for a war against Holkar, but as 
the war went on, Sindia played such a cool game of finesse and dissimulation 
that the mighty proconsul was completely disgraced. Ап analysis of the 
events and the policy of the Marquis during the varying phases of this conflict 
wil make our contention clear. The first period of the war (April to June) 
was one of English triumph ; Col. Monson steadily drove Holkar before him 
into Malwa while Col. Murray pushed towards Indore from Gujrat ; Sindia 
proffered the help of а quota of troops which he sent under Bapuji Sindia to 
join Monson and help the English. But from the very outset he adopted 








(1) Lake became rather angry "at Holkar’s styling himself servant of Muhammad 
Shah", instead of the usual title of servant of Shah Alam, M. IV 49. 

Martin is abbreviated into M. 

The letters referred to in this paper will be printed in & volume of the Poona 
Residency Series which is being published under the general editorship of Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar. 
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dilatory and obstructive tactics. Starting from Rajeghar Pattan 2nd May, 
Bapuji reached Kotah at the end of the month (letter of 30th May). Anxious 
and solicitous at first for Col. Murray’s march for the protection of his 
territories from Holkar (Webb's letter, 11th May), Sindia sought to impede 
three days after, Murray's quick march by proposing to the Resident a 
round-about route (Webb's letter of lth May). At the end of May he 
underwent a complete somersault by proposing the recall of Bapuji for the 
defence of Malwa (Webb's letter to G. С. 3lst May) and withholding all 
supplies and assistance necessary for Col. Murray’s march. These were 
omnious symptoms. Sindia’s Government pleaded extreme pecuniary dis- 
tress, embarrassment and utter lack of resources. Some pecuniary 
advantage or concession was obviously needed to stir up Sindia’s Govern- 
ment to activity. 


The Governor-General believed the representation of Sindia's Minister 
and was willing to relieve the distress of Sindia's Government by a grant of 
money, but the pecuniary assistance was hedged round with such restrictions 
that instead of being a generous loan or aid, it became tantamount to 
coercion. ‘Тһе Governor-General’ wrote the Secretary on llth June "will 
be prepared to consider with a sincere desire the means of affording pecuniary 
assistance to Daulat Rao's finances to the utmost practicable extent . . ... 
but it appears that this object might best be obtained by the conclusion of 
an arrangement with D. R. S., either for the grant of Dholpur, Ban, Raja 
Khera to the Hon'ble company in perpetual sovereignty or the transfer of 
those possessions to the British Government for a given period”. 


He also proposed to set Sindia’s Government on its feet, but here again 
such humiliating conditions were annexed that they were calculated to add 
insult to injury. Thus, Secretary Lumsden wrote to Webb, ‘The С. G. will 
be disposed to consider with a cordial sentiment of amity the means of 
establishing order and peace within the dominions of the Maharaja, of 
improving his resources and of reviving such a portion of military power as 
may be necessary for the internal purposes of his Government and for his 
security under the protection of the British Government. But His Excellency 
will not sacrifice to Daulat Rao Sindia or to his Minister any portion of the 
British power or resources or any of the bulwarks of that power which have 
been acquired or fortified by the success of the war or the terms of peace, 
nor will the G. G. consent to infringe any article of our obligations to our 
allies in the war for the advantage and gratification of Daulat Rao Sindia’’. 
[letter, [1th June.] 


The G. G. thus adopted a most illiberal attitude ; he ventured to tear 
away a rich territory from his ally, who was expected to render effective 
help. He wanted to acquire by diplomacy what he could not gain by war. 
It was a very risky and hazardous game which Wellesley chose to play with 
his ally and it soon brought its own retribution. 


In June the prospect of English success was brighter. Col. Monson 
continued the pursuit of Holkar and Murray headed his way north-eastward 
advancing to Badnawar (only 46 miles from Ujjain) on 30th June. 
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Things seemed to go very well for the English The enemy was girt 
in by a ring of armies closing upon him from all directions. "'Holkar's 
army", Lake was confident, "would be hunted down after the rains by two 
or three light armies" (M. IV). In this exultant mood the Governor General 
regarded Holkar as of no consequence and Sindia as deserving no particular 
consideration. Їп a letter addressed to Webb on the subject of accommoda- 
tion with Holkar, he thus expatiated, ‘Тһе general principles of the 
arrangement, should be to assign to Yeshwant Rao Holkar a pension or Jagir 
similar to that assigned to Amrit Rao under the guarantee of the British 
Government, to make a suitable provision for Cashee Rao Holkar from the 
territories of the Holkar family and to assign the remainder of those territories 
to Баша Rao Sindia". The Governor General however took care to define 
his attitude towards Sindia more clearly by saying that the "power of Sindia 
is now sufficiently reduced and the Durbar is disposed to act in the interest 
of the defensive alliance". He therefore "viewed with little apprehension 
and moderate and limited increase of Sindia’s resources under the protection 
of the British guarantee". (Endmonstone’s letter, 30th June). 


With the advent of July the tide of the war however turned. Monson 
had proceeded into the heart of Malwa in pursuit of Holkar and on 7th July 
he was distant from Ujjain by only sixty miles. But then the wind turned 
in a contrary direction. Scarcity of provision coupled with his long distance 
from the base of operations, threw him into the greatest distress and com- 
pelled him to fal back. Holkar now flung himself upon the English and 
drove them back in a headlong retreat. The constant attacks of his cavalry 
gave the English colonel no rest; for nearly two months, the forlorn army 
continued its weary retreat and the shattered remnant of it struggled back 
to Agra in total demoralization on 31st August. 


The disaster to Col. Monson's arms caused a sensation throughout India 
and brought about a complete alteration in the political situation. Holkar 
appeared with his cavalry in Northern India and hang like a menacing cloud 
near Mathura (September). As Lake advanced, Holkar dashed off to Delhi 
on 8th October and closely besieged it. At length the muffled undercurrent 
of disaffection caused by  Wellesley's high-handed policy and ruthless 
annexation seemed to burst open the barriers and to overwhelm the British. 
ТҺе Bharatpur Raja Кап} Singh and his son Ranadhir Sinh opened a 
correspondence with Holkar and.set on foot intrigues with the Zemindars of 
the Doab (M. IV 183). Ranghuji Bhonsla began to harbour sinister designs ; 
he flirted with a scheme of recovering Katak and Sambalpur, while Sindia's 
conduct and transactions afforded clear symptoms of a rift with his ally. 
Col. Murray was withheld all supplies on his arrival in Ujjain "in spite of the 
abundance of grain in the town"’; the sick in Monson's Camp were not 
provided with a fixed accommodation for their treatment. "They were con- 
stantly removed before the evening from the place which in the morning was 
fixed for their reception" while the colonel's utmost effort could not secure 
a sufficient body of cavalry (Webb's memorandum to D. R. S. 19th July). 
Sindia's agent fawned upon the British Resident and pleaded remissness to 
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utter breakdown of the Government. These’ insincere protestations were 
however contradicted by the overt acts of Sindia himself. He appointed Sarji 
Rao Ghatge as his Minister, an avowed enemy of the English, to the super- 
session of Vital pant. (Webb’s letter of [5th August) and maintained 
Holkar’s Vakil in his camp during a period of active warfare. Bapuji Sindia, 
his general enlisted himself in the service of Holkar (19th August) while his 
armed preparations and the march towards Bhopal revived the apprehen- 
sion of a renewed war (L. 19th). 

A great danger now faced the British (October 15—-November 13). 
Holkar's attempt to storm Delhi failed but he swept through the Doab. The 
Universal disaffection against the British seemed now to coalesce and envelop 
the British in an overwhelming disaster. Even in this situation Wellesley's 
temper failed to rise equal to the crisis ; some bold stroke of policy was 
needed to turn Sindia's enmity into friendship but the Governor General 
would not swerve from the policy he had adumbrated in his despatch of 11 
June to Webb. His policy was inflexible and therefore proved to be utterly 
imbecile. He disregarded the unmistakable signs of Sindia's disaffection and 
defection and clung fast to the belief that Sindia's fidelity was unshaken. 
“The Governor General” wrote His Excellency's Secretary to Webb, on 5th 
November "was not disposed to deduce from any of the circumstances stated 
above in the. despatch, conclusions unfavourable to the credit óf that 
chieftain's fidelity to his alliance with the British Government". Regarding 
the continuance of Holkar's Vakil and Sindia's March towards Hussaingabad 
which had greatly agitated the Resident, the Governor General stated 
specifically that “‘it is desirable that Holkar’s Vakil should be required to 
quit the camp of Sindia and you (the Resident) should take every proper 
opportunity of urging the dismission of that Vakil but it is not His Excellency's 
desire that your remonstrance upon that subject should proceed to the extent 
of declaring the alternative of Vakil's continuance in the camp to be 
a dissolution of alliance or even of irritating the mind of Sindias' ". On the 
subject of Sindia's march to Hussaingabad, the Governor General considered 

-it to be fraught with great danger. “It was favourable", the Secretary con- 
tinued in course of the letter ‘Чо the renewal of a confederacy between the 
Raja of Berar апа Daulat Rao Sindia". The Secretary added that ‘Һе com- 
munication of intelligence from Elphinstone (Nagpur) justified a confident 
belief that Raja Raghuji Bhonsla is disposed to take advantage of any 
opportunity favourable to the prosecution of hostilities against the British 
" power . 0...0... The disposition of Sari Rao Ghatge ....... 
is known to be in the utmost degree inimical to the interests of the alliance. 
Besides, Venkoji Bhonsla, brother of Raghuji .......... might take 
advantage of Sindia's march to Hussaingabad to accomplish a meeting 
with that Chieftain and ......... might succeed in overcoming the 
_ reluctance (of Sindia)...... to a combination of his interests with those 
of Yeshwant Rao Holkar’’. For these reasons, the Secretary continued, "it 
is extremely desirable that Sindia should be dissuaded from prosecuting his 
march to Hussaingabad or at least all communication between Sindia's army 
and that of the Raja of Berar and especially, à meeting between Sindia and 
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Venkoji....... should be avoided. But as any severity and importunity 
of remonstrance is calculated to irritate his mind ....... the Governoy 
General was determined to abstain from the measure of addressing a letter 
of remonstrance to Sindia’’ and he considered it more expedient to lay down 
a plan by which ‘‘Sindia would be disposed and enabled to act according. 
to the true spirit and intent of the alliance". To achieve this object it was 
suggested that "the authority of Daulat Rao Sindia should be established in 
the Province of Malwa ...... and his military power invigorated but to 
that extent only which was necessary for the preservation of (his) authority 
and for the purpose of enforcing payment of the just claims of tribute from 
such of the Chieftains of Hindustan as have not been absolved from their 
connection with Sindia's Government by the operation of the 9th article of 
the treaty of Shure Arjungaon'". The Governor General also offered to 
aid him on his return to Ujjain with funds for the establishment of а military 
force. But even this limited assistance was made conditional on the removal 
of Ghatge from the position of Minister. ‘Тһе Governor General" wrote his 
Secretary "was so entirely convinced of the depravity and wickedness of 
Ghatge and of the hostility of his disposition to the British Government that 
His Excellency will never consent to afford to Sindia the proposed assistance 
while that obnoxious person continues to influence his counsels in such a 
manner as to be enabled to control the application of that pecuniary aid". 
In other words Sindia was asked to sacrifice his minister in return for the 
establishment of his authority and the equipment of a military force. Never 
could a grosser miscalculation be made. In the first place, Sindia's authority 
over Malwa was not broken down. Secondly he was already in possession 
of a large army, which he was leading towards Bhopal. But vanity had 
entirely warped and clouded Wellesley's judgment. He displayed an utter 
incapacity to see men and events beneath the surface and analyse them with 
precision. Sindia's Minister juggled and completely deluded the Governor 
General. 

During the month of November, Sindia's attitude became more menacing. 
Knit in a close alliance with Bhonsla he began to march through the former's 
territories in the direction of Chauragarh ; various alarming reports now spread 
abroad. The Resident reported to Fort William Sindia's designs on Bundel 
Khan (L. 15th November) while Ambaji Ingle's letter revealed the plan of a 
projected confederacy consisting of Holkar, Amir Khan, Ambaji and Sindia 
for the overthrow of the British. (L. 12th November) Dark shadows of an 
impending storm loomed over the horizon. But two simultaneous victories 
won over Holkar at Dig on 13th November and of Fanikkabad on the 17th 
November dispelled the gathering clouds and restored the waning English 
prestige. Holkar was swept back with his cavalry across the Jumna into the 
Bharatpur territory and the English commenced the siege of Dig. The 
November victories again inflated Wellesley who reasserted his commanding 
tone and sounded a dire warning to Sindia. "'Sindia" wrote His Excellency's 
Secretary, on 4th December, "should afford the only demonstration of a 
pacific spirit. .... by retiring with his troops within the limits of his own 

_terntories. The British Government would not be induced by promises and 
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professions to abandon the effectual means . . . . of immediately repressing 
and avenging any hostile attempt on the part of Daulat Rao Sindia and the 
Raja of Berar". The Governor General again expressed his strong detestation 
of Sari Rao Ghatge and intimidated Sindia by saying that "he must be held 
responsible for all Ghatge's acts and that in any case, any hostility provoked 
by Ghatge against the British Government would be retaliated upon Sindia"'. 
This outpouring of indignation was attended with the stereotyped bait of 
territorial gain. As Edmonstone wrote '"'notwithstanding his total inactivity 
in the war and the doubtful tenor of his late conduct ...... the British 
Government was still disposed to afford the assistance and to perform its 
promise of placing in his hands a considerable portion of the territory con- 
quered from Yeshwant Rao Holkar provided that (his) counsels should be 
regulated by a spirit of amity and alliance" (M. IV 454) This angry 
utterance did not cow down Sindia to submission. On the other hand, it 
sunk the sense of his humiliation deeper into his mind while it encouraged 
the Acting Resident to a farther deed of insolence. As early as the [5th 
November the Resident had demanded insolent and provocative words the 
explanation of Sindia's intercourse with the Raja of Berar and the object 
of his advance through the territories of Bhonsla (1. 15th November). 
Wellesley's letter of the 4th December increased still farther the arrogance of 
the Resident. He demanded the immediate dismissal of his Minister Sarje 
Rao Ghatge on the alternative of his withdrawal from camp within the space 
of two days (L. 26th December). The result was on the next night that of 
the 27th December ‘е guard attached to the tent containing the Tusha 
Khana articles of the Residency was surprised and overpowered by a large 
body of plunderers while every person near the tent was wounded and 
murdered'' and a sum of 12,000 Rupees was carried off as booty. This violent 
attack did not stand alone ; Sindia plundered the Peshwa's territory of Saugor 
while his emissary , Sakharam Pandit intrigued in Hyderabad. 

Sindia's misconduct called forth stern chastisement, but the Governor- 
General was too powerless to deal effectively with these serious affronts to 
the British authority. Не overlooked the devastation of Saugor by Sindia, 
while he did-not suspect Sindia's complicity in the violent attack. In a letter 
to his brother Arthur Wellesley, 24th January, the Governor General recom- 
mended the withdrawal of Col. Haliburton's forces from their advanced 
position and stated farther that “по questions now depend either on the 
courts of Doulat Rao Sindia or of the Raja of Berar which appear to menace 
an interruption of the subsisting relations with these powers . . . . . . The 
events of war in the Hindustan and the Deccan have compelled them to return 
to a sense, of their obligation towards the British Government". The pro- 
tracted war was telling upon the already depleted treasury and now com- 
pelled the Governor-General to swallow the insult. Mr. Jenkins the hot headed 
Acting Resident at the Court of Sindia, however did not take any lesson from 
the events. He demanded ‘ ample satisfaction from the Maharaja'', for the 
outrage of the 27th December ‘Һе discovery and delivery into his hands the 
authors and instigators of the outrage" and held repeatedly the threat of 
quitting camp unless Sindia commenced his journey to Ujjain. 
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“` . Then Sindia’s wrath exploded, on the 25th January the , Resident's camp 
was mercilessly pillaged by the Pindaris ; all articles and valuables including 
even the writing implemerits were either destroyed or carried away. "Doctor 
Wise and Lieutenant Green were ‘seriously wounded”. ‘The loss of all 
articles of apparel and defence and the number of the wounded people, 
placed the Resident in the most deplorable &:uation". (L. 26th January). 
As Jenkins wrote pathetically: “Тһе British Residency has become &. degrad- 
ing spectacle to a camp by which it was held in-the.utmost veneration and 
respect (L. 20th February). Our camp equippage is reduced to.a single.tent 
which occupies a small corner of Sindia's eqzipment and in this situation: 
we are exposed to the derision of the plunderezs". To crown his misery he 
was made virtually a prisoner. Ав he himself wrote “I „сарпо: .consider 
myself bound by any obligation which does по: exist to an absolute prisoner 
nor do I consider myself to enjoy the security- which such a person .usually 
enjoys". Would the "Royal Tiger" which stalked about in the majestic 
solitude of Fort William look on, while the hcnour of the British Residency 
was being shamelessly trampled down? One would expect that the mailed 
fist of Wellesley would now tear aside the ccb web of Sindian diplomacy 
and strike the Maratha chieftain violertly down. lt is however with bewilder- 
ing surprise that one reads the Governor Серзга['в sentiments conveyed to 
Col. Close. ‘Тһе tenor of Mr. Jenkins despatch” ..... wrote the. Governor 
General's Secretary on 24th February "has satisfied His Excellency:s mind 
that Daulat Rao Sindia had: no concern, in the outrage committed upon the 
baggage of the Acting-Resident and His Excelency entertains ccnsiderable 
doubt whether that outrage was instigated -or abetted even by Sarji Rao 
Ghatge". ‘The Governor-General”, the despa-ch continued "was convinced 
that Daulat Rao Sindia. is personally anxiows to maintain the relations 
of amity .. ..... with the British Governmert and that the general disposi- | 


1 tion of the officers and army of that Chieftai: is adverse to the policy of. 


engaging in hostilities with the British power and although the Governor 


General entertains no. doubt of the hostility of Sarji Rao Ghatge's cisposition, 
His Excellency is unwilling to believe that even his influence is sufficient to 


~ overcome the general sentiment of war which ir stated to prevail in the mind, 


.of'Sindia". The pomposity of his grandiloque3t utterances was now proved 
as utterly hollow to the Indian world. ' Е NP d. 

He did not even indulge in a thtinderous denunciation of Sindia bùt 
tamely acquiesced in the outrage with a feeb e protest. To -such а depth 
of degradation had the "greatest statesman that had ever been in India? ' 


· "sunk. The Governor General, of course, “deemed it necessary to demand а 


- restoration -of vigour, 


Ке 


full explanation of that extraordinary act of. violence, ample reparation and 
atonement for it". But he was still resolved tc pursue that system of pacific 
measures towards that Chieftain described in, despatches of the 5th November. 
and 22nd December, Col. Close was therefore "directed to impress upon ` 
the mind of Simdia a due sense of the amiable and pacific nature of the 
designs of the British Government_a confident belief of our solicitude ог the 
` efficiency’ and prosperity to_his declining dominion" it 
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at whose: fiat Kings and princes trembled on their throne would thus grovel 
before an Oriental prince who was a mere lieutenant of the Peshwa. The 
fact is ‘The Tiger" was brought to bay. 

Sindia had collected а large army consisting of 18 battalions of infantry, 
26,000 cavalry including Pindaris, and 140 guns; his march from Burhanpur 
to Saugor and his military operations were ere long causing rumblings of War. 
The British Commander-in-Chief was locked up at this time with his forces in 
a most obstinate fighting before the fortress of Bharatpur. Two determined 
assaults made on the fortress had been beaten back with heavy loss. Besides, 
Wellesley's ceaseless annexations and conquests had ere long awakened 
throughout India a general spirit of unrest and disaffection which might easily 
break out in a general rising. Wellesley was therefore compelled to give way. 
But the cup of his disgrace was not yet full. Sindia laid waste the city of 
Saugor and destroyed the Fort (end of February), and then commenced his 
march towards Bharatpur with the declared object of offering mediation 
between the English and Holkar and restoring peace between them. Не 
reached Sabalgarh on the 29th March and then sent his minister Sarji Rao 
at the head of a considerable Cavalry to the camp of Holkar (L. 29th March). 
The vile reptile which had been scotched in the late war had now tumed 
into a dangerous dragon. Powerless Sindia had assumed a dominating role 
—the position of a supreme arbiter. The Governor General was now abso- 
lutely helpless ; instead therefore of taking up cudgel against Sindia, he re- 
primanded the Resident at the Court of Sindia for abdicating his functions 
and remarked “it has not appeared to me by the tenor of the despatches 
written subsequently to the plunder of the British Camp that Daulat Rao 
Sindia was disposed to obstruct the functions of the British Resident or to 
deny the marks of attention due to your representative character. ...... 
It would, therefore have been more conformable to His (Excellency's) wishes 
if you had used every effort to replace your losses immediately after the 
Commission of the outrage. ..... A detachment of troops will probably 
be necessary for the protection of articles. ....... You will demand 
from D. R. S. permission for the advance of such detachment and you will 
generally require from him (D. R. 5.) every practicable assistance in restoring 
the Residency to its former condition” (L. 24th February). Alas! the British 
Resident was called upon to invoke the favour of that very power that had 
reduced him to abject ignominy and wretchedness. The incident of the 
atrocious outrage was stil uppermost in the Governor General's mind. He 
therefore wrote "whatever questions may require discussion with Sindia"', 
"the outrage committed upon the British Residency supersedes every other 
consideration. The Governor General deems it to be absolutely necessary 
T Weide ty to require from D. R. S., a public and formal atonement...... 
but he will not consider the actual discovery of the perpetrators of outrage, 
the recovery of ‘the plundered property or the payment of its value to 
constitute indispensable branches of the required atonement..... (His) 
Excellency will be satisfied with a public declaration and with the delivery of 
a letter" stating that the outrage was unauthorized. And the Governor 
General further directed the Resident to "avoid any harsh or irritating 
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language in making the representation which is always undignified and in- 
consistent with true policy". Under the influence of mighty events in Europe, 
the Governor General had seen the vision of a pax Brittanica from cape 
Comorin to the Sutlej. It now appeared to be the phantasy of an intoxicated 
brain. His desire to placate Sindia surpassed all bounds of decency. 
Directing the Resident to quit Camp in the event of Sindia's non-compliance 
with this modest requisition, the Governor General told Jenkins "you should 


signify to the Maharaja. ..... that the departure of the British representa- 
VE E is totally unconnected with any hostile designs on the part of 
the British Government....... that the British Government will continue 


disposed to maintain the relations of peace while D. R. S., shall abstain from 
any acts of aggression against the British Government or any of its allies... . . di 
The Governor General also expressed his desire to satisfy many of Sindia's 
grievances—his claim for a sum of money from the collections of Chamar- 
gunda, Jamgaon and Powagar, (2) transference of Dholpur, Bari, etc., on the 
termination of hostilities, (3) the deletion of the name of Raja of Jodhpur from 
the list of tributaries. But the most significant of his gestures to pacify Sindia 
was his announcement to the "Maharaja to declare in plain terms under а 
writen instrument transmitted to Lord Lake whether your Highness now 
proposes to dispute the validity of any of the treaties which you have already 
solemnly recognised, particularly whether you propose, to dispute the ‘validity 
of the treaty between the British Government and the Rana of Gohad’’. 
(M. IV. p. 496). 


The Governor-General waived even his demand of a public and formal 
atonement in his letter of the 22nd April on receipt of Sindia's letter in which 
he said in cold formal words "The persons who have presumed to be guilty 
of such disrespect and improper proceedings towards the gentlemen of the 
Residency, shall be rebuked”. (M. IV, 526). These words were considered 
to be a sufficient reparation and Wellesley expressed his warm approbation 
of Sindia's conduct in words which may be quoted, ‘1 have resolved to 
afford to your Highness and to the world an additional proof of my disposition 
to confirm the bonds of amity and alliance with Your Highness's Government 
by accepting your Highness's letter as а sufficient satisfaction for the insults 
and outrages and by authorizing the Resident to proceed to the adjustment 


of all depending questions upon the basis of the treaties of peace and alliance”. 
(M. IV. 528) " | 


These concessions, however, came too late ; for before these letters had 
arrived, Sindia had thrown off all masks of amity, he had sent his minister 
Sarji Rao at the head of a considerable body of cavalry to Bharatpur (L. 7th 
April) enlisted Bapuji Sindia once more in his service (L. 14th April) and on 
the [5th April effected his union with Holkar. During the space of full one 
year Sindia had juggled, faced Janus-like both the English and Holkar. He 
now broke out into open rebellion. The failure of four gigantic assaults on 
Bharatpur and the offer of lenient terms to Raja Ranjit Singh broke completely 
the spell of English arms and encouraged Siridia to open enmity by linking 
his fortunes with Holkar. The Commander-in-Chief demanded his withdrawal 
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with his army to a distance of fifty cross and separation from the forces of 
Holkar (L. 24th April) or "the British Resident was to be sent back under 
proper escort". Sindia had thrown down the gauntlet and was not to be 
browbeaten to submission by empty threats. He did not pay the least heed 
to the Commander-in-Chief's words. On the other hand, in perfect un- 
concern the united armies began to move menacingly like a storm cloud. 
The Resident became seriously concerned for his own safety ; he himself 
wrote pathetically to Martindell "it was in agitation to deliver myself and all 
other gentlemen of the Residency into the hands of Holkar” and in utter 
desperation the Resident began to hatch plans of escape in concert with 
Martindell (Jenkins's letter to Martindell). 

The Welleslian system had now crumbled to pieces. The Marquis had 
been saved in his previous gambles with fate by the glitter of Arthur 
Wellesley’s and Lake's sword. That magic was now gone; the Raja of 
Jaipur refused supplies to the British army and an anti-British confederacy 
consisting of Jodhpur, Jaipur and Udaipur Rajas seemed to spring into life 
(Sturrock's letter to Malcolm 26th June). The Resident was again subjected 
to insult on 14th July for repeating Lake's requisition of his dismissal. Ав 
the days of Wellesley's pro-consulship drew to a close, an ever-increasing 
gloom encircled him but already a faint gleam of light began to break through 
the darkness. This was the inevitable discord and disunity among the Indian 
princes which has been the bane of Indian life. In the middle of 
July, а palace revolution overthrew the ascendancy of Sagi Rao and restored 
Ambaji Inglia to power (Jenkins to Close 7th July. This was the fust pre- 
monition of a coming rapture between Sindia and Holkar. In July the two 
Maratha Chieftains, however, marched majestically leagued in arms with the 
British Resident a prisoner in their train. The latter had suspended his func- 
tions, yet Sindia would not set him free. Lake's remonstrances and threats 
fell flat. Wellesley thereupon took the final step of addressing to D. К. S, 
a letter reinforcing C.-in-C's demand for the dismissal of Jenkins. The letter 
was interwoven with sentiments of cordiality but concluded with a threat. 
"Your Highness must be satisfied that the alternative of war or peace now 
rests with Your Highness. ` Мо demand has been made upon you nor will 
any demand be advanced by the British Government beyond the limits of 
the treaty of peace but no concession can be granted inconsistent with the 
engagement" (M. IV. p. 606). This was the last pronouncement made by 
Wellesley and it was of a piece with his former utterances. It revealed that 
the G. G. had had no other sting to his diplomatic bow than alternate bluff 
and flattery. His over-confidence in the superiority of British arms had blinded 
him to all sense of realities. He failed to understand Sindia's sentiments until 
it was too late. Forgetting entirely that moderation to a beaten enemy con- 
stituted the essence of political wisdom he imposed a harsh treaty upon the 
heir of Mahadji who was hurled by one stroke from a position of eminence 
down to the dust. The occupation of Gwalior and Gohud and the release of 
a number of tributary Rajas from their allegiance to him deprived him of his 
virtual independence. The incorporation of-a subsidiary clause in the treaty 
acted as a stil greater source of irritation. The heir of Mahadji naturally 
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smarted when he was called upon to enter the circle of the dependent chiefs 
and vassals of the British. But Wellesley, could not for a moment believe 
that the young Maharaja could entertain any ill feeling against the British. 
He became obsessed with the idea that Sindia was solicitous by every motive 
of ambition, interest and revenge for the’ extinction of Holkar's power. The 
fact of Sindia's dissatisfaction against the British dawned on him only when 
it was too late, when he could neither come out of the war nor pacify Sindia 
on honourable terms. -Notwithstanding this obesity of intellect, the pompous 
assertion would be made by his biographer: “Wellesley was endowed with 
extraordinarily clear insight into the realities of the Situation". Wellesley's 
mind was not practical and positive but- speculative and imaginative. “Не 
judged aloof, it has been even said in doctrinaire fashion, so rigorously re- 
pressing any approach other than servile and subordinate that enlightenment 
could come to him only within strict limits" (Thompson and Garett, 216). It 
was in consequence of this limitation of his character that he wanted to 
compress within seven years the work of two generations. The result was that 
his career in India which had begun with a blaze of glory closed amid the 
thud and clash of the system which he represented. 

When therefore Cornwallis took over the charge of the administration in 
his failing health, he was confronted with a very gloomy situation, political; 
economic and military. Most distressing was the financial situation. The 
Government stood on the verge of bankruptcy. As Cornwallis wrote “Regular 
troops under Lake, the pay of which amounted to five lacs per month, are 
little short of five months and many of the public departments on which any 
movements of your armies depends, still more in arrears, irregular troops are 
a drain upon the treasury of near six lacs per month" (Cornwallis's letter to 
the Court of Directors). Added to this the financial credit of the Company 
had also been taxed to the utmost. As Cornwallis wrote to Castlereagh, 
August Ist, 1805 “Wellesley has borrowed 20 lacs of the vizier and has written 
to press him for more ; our credit has been tried to the utmost at Benares 
and other places" (Ross, Ill, 534). То make the situation worse, Cornwallis 
could expect nothing for the next two months from the Collectors and "our 
only dependence is on the small supply of bullion sent from England" (Ross, 
Ш, 540). "It is in vain for.us to conceal from ourselves that our finances are 
at the lowest ebb and literally we have not the means of carrying on the 
ordinary business of Government” (Ross ПІ 545). “Ои treasury", Cornwallis 
continued in another letter "is completely exhausted and I am reduced to the 
necessity of stopping the treasure destined for China". If the financial condi- 
tion was so desperate, the political situation was equally grave. The allies, 
e.g., the Nizam, the Peshwa and Bhonsla were utterly disaffected. The 
Nawab and the Zemindars of Oudh were chaffing at the loss of their old 
position. Moreover, the wide conquests made by Wellesley were in dis- 
organisation. As Cornwallis wrote to Lake, August 30th, "I can not exactly 
define, in the multiplicity of Cessions and conquests what may be considered 
actually. or what may be regarded virtually as our territory, | am sorry to find 
-that the States, intimately connected with us ....... the Peshwa and 
Nizam :..... . possess no fund or troops .:..... anarchy and dis- 
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affection — Universally throughout their dominion ....... The Raja 
of Berar and other chiefs who have suffered great deprivation can certainly 
entertain no friendly disposition towards us and unless a great change can be 
effected in the minds of the natives of India, 1 cannot look forward with any 
sanguine hope to the establishment of (that) happy and permanent peace”. 
Faced with the sullen discontent of the allies and compléte financial break- 
down, Cornwallis decided to make up matters with Sindia on his own terms 
lenient though they were. But he announced to the Court of Directors, 
August 9th, that accommodation with Sindia was not-to be "attended with a 
loss of our honour or sacrifice that would be injurious to the national 
character". “I deeme it", (he wrote pointedly in this letter), ‘Чо be incum- 
bent on me to be prepared to resist his demands, if they should próve to be 
found on claims that are inadmissible". It will thus be seen that a peaceful 
policy was forced upon the noble Earl by the very circumstances of the case 
and that the honest Englishman who was driven to accept the heavy burdens 
of Office only by a compelling sense of duty to his country, has been unjustly 
assailed with an undeserved severity. It is too often forgotten that Cornwallis 
was the victim of ‘circumstances which had been created by his predecessor. 
It has been shown how Wellesley had failed either to extricate the Resident 
from the clutches of Sindia or to punish the shameless plunder of the 
Residency. And it has been disclosed that Wellesley himself shrunk from 
armed hostilities with Sindia. Still the British writers on Indian history would 
wax eloquent on Wellesley’s achievement and hold Cornwallis responsible 
for the loss of British prestige. These statements are entirely wide of the 
mark. This is what may be said to be robbing Peter to pay Paul. The 
foisting of the indiscretion’ and failure of Wellesley on his successor is most 
unfair. Two particular instances however (1) withdrawal of British protection 
from the Raja of Jaipur, Jodhpur and other Chieftains of Rajputana and 
(2) surrender of Gwalior and Gohud are cited as evidences of ‘із going too 
far in his desire for peace". But from what has been shown it will be clear 
-that this charge too is unfounded: It has been disclosed that Wellesley him- 
self re-opened the question of Gwalior and Gohud with Sindia, he had also 
expunged the name of the Jodhpur Raja from the list of tributaries while he 
declared to Cornwallis that the Raja of Jaipur too had forfeited all claims to 
British protection (Ross II] 535). So Cornwallis gave legal sanction and fulfil- 
ment to what Wellesley had begun. His views on the release of the British 
Resident have also: been misunderstood. What he meant by his instructions 
to Lake (Ross III 548) was that the release of the British Resident need not be 
made the stake for war nor an indispensable preliminary to the conclusion 
-of the treaty but was to be its necessary sequel. : 
N. B. RAY. 


- Caleutta Barmaids. 


HE opening of the Suez Canal about 1866 made the journey to India 
comparatively easy and the fashion started of bringing girls out to serve 
behind the bar. In the leading British hotels they were engaged on agree- 
ments for six months ; some remained longer but comparatively few stayed 
beyond their time. One or two found a husband on board who took them off 
at Colombo or Madras and they failed to report at Calcutta. Others, perhaps 
more fortunate, married in Calcutta. Taking them in the aggregate they were 
level-headed, as moral as women not surrounded by temptation and often 
quick at repartee. One bright damsel attracted notice by putting in his 
place a fellow who thought he could shine with—‘‘So you're the maid, are 
you?" was told, “I am, but [уе had my chances. Another girl at the 
Adelphi, feeling herself insulted put one hand on the bar and vaulted over 
with ease, smacking the Lothario’s face. In her early years she had been in 
a circus. But many of the '"Mashers" who came for wool went away shorn. 
The girls were something of social lionesses in their own circle ruling over 
a little kingdom of their own. 


Less important taverns engaged local girls but they considered life behind 
the bar degrading ; few stood up to it, generally taking a short cut to the 
dogs ; they may have been half way there before starting, but all barmaids 
were outside the pale of Society, forced to keep within the surroundings of 
their work. In India, more than anywhere, men and women can only climb 
the ladder they are on. 


While evidence of their employment in Taverns goes back a long way, it 
was by no means a general custom for European women to have much to 
do with the sale of drink in Indian taverns or hotels. 


Calcutta records for the year 1688-contain an item of news about 
Mrs. Francis, “wife of the late Lieutenant Francis killed at Hoogly by the 
Moors made it her petition than she might keep a punch-house for her 
maintainance.” 


Francis Le Gallais who carried on a tavern for sixteen years in Calcutta, 
dying in August, 1791, left a widow who managed the business after his 
death. She catered for what must have been the frst St. Andrew's Day 
Dinner in Bengal, in 1792. 

Only one reference has come to light about the wife of John Spence, 
founder of Spence's Hotel, Calcutta. George W. Johnson, who published 
in 1840, in London, —' "The Stranger in India, or Three years in Calcutta," 
apparently stayed there. Не stated—"'the fare, attendance; quietude, and 
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regularity cannot be praised too highly. There is a good dhoby who will 
be recommended by the hostess." Like so many others of those days Mrs. 
Spence died young. The "Bengal Obituary" contains the following 
reference— 


“Here lies the remains of ELIZABETH, 
the wife of John Spence, who departed this life 
on the [5th Sept. 1833, aged 33 years. 
This frail memorial is placed here by her husband, 
whom she sincerely loved." 


The attitude of men towards women (and to barmaids in particular) is 
like that of a woman at а bargain counter—both hope to get something for 
next to nothing. Therefore, when the news went round that a new barmaid 
had arrived, (and the hotel people did not take very great pains to keep 
that a secret)- every man about town called to have a look-see ; there was 
nothing else to do anyhow and even if he was not particularly struck, it gave 
him something to talk about the next day. 


Before putting on her best frock to make a debut in the bar, the manage- 
ment, knowing the eternal feminine is always looking out for the infernal 
bounder, put the girl through the local "Who's Who” and "What's What," 
(if she didn't know that before,) when details about the "Johnnies" who 
would be sure to pay their addresses—those ardent admirers with the best of 
manners and the worst of intentions—least likely to benefit anyone but them- 
selves. If a little knowledge is‘a dangerous thing, very few of us are out of 
danger, but a little local knowledge can be very useful in teaching us who 
to meet, greet, and avoid. lt has been said that a woman has one cell less 
in the head and one more in the heart than а шап; that is mostly when 
she is taken unawares, so a few words of warning about safety in numbers, 
with some emphasis on commission to draw were generally taken to heart. 


Behind the bar her duties went no farther than pouring out the whisky. 
A khitmagar always stood alongside to put in the ice and push in the glass 
stopper of the soda water—quite a dangerous job then owing to the numbers 
of burst bottles, He was there too as a protector in case of danger which 
is always present late at night. 


The good opinion she had formed of herself on the voyage was by no 
means diminished by finding all the men round the bar in evening dress. 
That interested more than the discovery that there were no chimney pots 
on the houses, or the absence of loving couples in the streets with their arms 
round one another's necks. The change from surroundings where there were 
more girls than men taught her the possibilities of friendship at first sight, 
love in ten minutes followed by a proposal after four pegs—happeninge 
hardly worth writing home about. Most men take a wife as they buy a hat ; 
they try on a few, then, losing patience decide that "this one is near enough." 
and expect to be happy ever after. 


As for the men living Robinson Crusoe lives upcountry, who, like other 
Englishmen have no real home and leave no memory, and, if they have а 
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family are little more than a fairy story to their children, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that they were carried away by buxom amiability in a low- 
_ necked bodice—all brevity, beauty and perspicuity,—which often displayed 
more than it hid. Poor fellows! they sighed enough to turn a windmill while 
offering heart and overdraft before she even let them know her pretty 
Christian name. Some of the Constant Lovers "Heart-consumed and 
anguish-pierced" could make such an impression on the girls’ heart that 
would take a full fortnight to eradicate. Well, the girls behind the bars 
‚ were the only decent women they had a chance to talk to and their extra- 
vagances have long been forgotten. 


A pretty Jewess told me that she had seven serious proposals on her 
first night behind the Adelphi Hotel bar, and seven presents the next day 
which she sold forthwith to one of the local jewellers. 


In those days when posts were created as a provision for such gentlemen 
failures as worthless sons-in-law, helpless cousins, troublesome nephews, the 
daring and the dissipated were cast off to India to "whistle down the wind 
to prey on fortune." Novelists of those times enthused over hard bargains 
who had disappeared under a cloud but returned years later, sunburned, and 
with a fortune, eager to marry the girl they had betrayed, (omitting all 
references to the girls who had betrayed them). Calcutta, during the cold 
season, offered them a warm welcome which would have been warmer had 
they paid their bills. Very few of them are seen today. With barmaids 
they have gone out of fashion. So have "Fallen Daughters", “Gloomy 
Sundays", "Wasp Waaists," "Small Feet," and those "Black Sheep" who 
wasted years while choosing under which flag they were to complete their 
journey to Hades. Australia probably suffered more from crooks and 
twisters who absconded from the East than from those old-timers consigned 
to Botany Bay. A police officer who went to Sydney to bring back an 
absconding soletar found five Calcutta men under detention for serious 
offences. — 


Vagabonds of good family were sent out to indigo concerns or to tea 
gardens owing to their relatives believing, with more hope than wisdom, 
that India was a land free from temptation even to those who carried that 
about with them. Hope is a good breakfast but a bad supper. í 

One of these star turns used to drive round the garden in a four-in-hand ; 
his relatives paid so long as.he.kept out of his native land and stayed ne 
he might have а native landing him. When they came to Calcutta their 
principal occupation seemed to be looking for trouble and they always 
appeared in public in a complete outfit of social exaltation. Оле rather 
notorious snob objected, while talking to a girl behind the bar, because 
another man butted in and ignored a snubbing. Blunt speech led to—' “Go 
onl Fitz... .. You're not everybody!" 

“Ате you aware," said the aristocrat, "that I have a handle to my 
name?” 

“So have other things that are kept under the bed." was not one of 
those soft answers which turneth away a hard truth. : 


ы 
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Girls behind the bar were as great an attraction to idle men as they 
were to the girls. One, a member of an old noble Irish family proposed 
to a Spence's Hotel barmaid after a week-end courtship. She probably. 
resembled the American woman who thought it would be cute to be the 
wife of one of those famous families that had brought up Ireland from a 
pup, and they spent the honeymoon at Chandernagore. Then creditors began 
to think, and to combine, forcing the happy pair to worry, not about how to 
be happy though married, but how to carry on. The problem must have 
been insoluble for they disappeared. A year ог so later, Australian horse 
importers reported meeting his lordship in Sydney where he and his better 
half were serving behind a bar, bright and cheerful though without the handle 


to his name. 


One of the five girls at the Hotel D'Europe in Calcutta was a daughter 
of a celebrated or notorious (whichever way your politics led you to 
believe) Labour Member of Parliament. She was well built, good-looking, 
and straight as a gun barrel. When men said what they thought of her 
father and his politics, tears came into her eyes and she would declare, 
"But you don't know what a good man he is, and what a devoted father!" 
She was one of many who came to India "just to see what it is like," that 
їз, from the spirit of adventure. The men she met did not appear to attract 
во she went home and: married there. 


Practically all the girls cdme from lower middle class homes ; they were 
as well behaved and ladylike as the average of other English women in 
Calcutta. Probably they could talk better ; the man who said, "I like women 
who talk better than the other sort," was asked, ‘What other sort?" Talking 
can be carried on without brains but there is a gulf between talking and: 
conversation. They were the confidantes of many of their acquaintances, 
which taught them wisdom. Looking back, one chuckles over what they 
would have thought, looked, and said, had they seen Society ladies of today 
—devotees of the cult—‘‘Penny Plain, Tuppence Colored," -doing their 
facial running repairs in public, those Society ladies would have been forth- 
with written down as "abandoned females" for being guilty of such vulgar 
immodesty. Women have always been accused of being conscientious in 
the art of misrepresentation but who can blame them? 


"Little grains of powder, 
Little dabs of paint, 

Make a woman's wrinkles 
Look as if they aint." 


A clever girl behind the bar was а great asset to the business. One, 
working for Evershed in Rangoon was offered better terms in another hotel 
and Evershed found that with one or two exceptions, all his patrons had 
silently stolen away. 

In the mid-Eighties, a subaltern, after a courtship of three days married 
a girl in a Calcutta hotel. The honeymoon was spent in Taff Williams’ 
hotel in Raniganj— (the "place to spend a happy дау” as the advertisements 
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ran). To say that her education had been neglected would be the exact 
truth, for another week at an elementary school would have been noticeable 
in her conversation. She was a good girl and had nothing to do with any 
admirer who didn’t mind wearing his coat out at the elbows through leaning, 
love-sick on the bar, unless she could say—"'E be'aves 'isself''. 


When the fog of infatuation dispersed, the young soldier sent her home 
to his parents who tried the effect of а few terms at school. Some of the 
veneer of deportment came easily enough, but she had ‘made her bazaar’ 
and her brain was atrophied. Nothing could get her out of saying "sunthin" 
a word that led to many breezes. As with other people, mispronounced 
words are like a loose tooth—the tongue is never off them. Twenty years 
later, when she had a daughter the same size as herself she could be . 
depended on to greet old friends with "sunthin" that annoyed or interested 
her. 


The average barmaid who married a local man turned out as good a wife 
and mother as other women. If there were failures they did not come to 
light. One turned out "temperamental' which the wearer of the matrimonial 
hair shirt said was 9796 temper and 296 mental. He took to spending most 
of his time in the places where he found his wife and fell on hard times. 
She, poor soul, thought she could talk. to а Pathan moneylender in the 
language of her domestic circle and was hit with an iron-shod lathi which 
killed her on the spot. The Pathan got away. 


Much as those who married barmaids may have tried, they could never 
live down the past. India is the worst place in the world for that ; people 
. know too much about one another. Woman forgives, man forgets, but the 
world remembers. . 


E 


In 1885 among three women brought out for one of the hotels, one 
captured the proprietor. The wedding was quiet, one outsider being 
present. Six months later she confessed that she had fallen so deeply in 
love that an invalid husband and family in England completely faded from 
memory. The second husband knew he had a prize, and they were married 
again, the only outsider being myself, the second marriage being quite all _ 
right as her first husband had obligingly died. It does not often fall to the 
lot of a man to be at a double wedding—twice to the same. couple—inside 
a year. 2 


Goldie Morrison, а big, blonde Scot with that unconscious charm which 
infected all he met, came out in 1880 to Calcutta for a bank which went into 
liquidation. Another bank offered him a good billet and he was getting on 
well when he fell in love with and married a pretty barmaid, a girl of good 
‚ family and education, in Spence’s Hotel. The marriage was a most happy 


‘usone but in a land swarming with the deathless army of snobs, a barmaid 


could not be tolerated and Morrison found himself looking for. work again. 


For a couple of years they went through lean times but fortune smiled 
again ; he was appointed liquidator of B. Smythe- & Co., important wine 
and spirit merchants, one of the biggest firms in the city. Out of the ruins 
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‘of that business he picked up the agency for one of the most reputable 
brewing concerns in Great Britain. With hie.fine physique and delightful 
manner he secured orders from many regiments whose consumption of beer 
ran to hundreds of barrels every month. The extent of the business he 
brought in astounded the firm at Home, and Morrison thought he was made 


for life. 


Experienced commercial travellers who come East say it is unwise to 
send home too many orders to one particular firm as it leads to some family 
dependant being engaged to take over the agency and the sacrifice of the 
man who found the customers. A story is told about a young assistant in a 
firm in the U. S. A., who was ordered to report at the head office where 
he was told : 


“OF all the staff I notice that you are most interested in your work. 
You are always here on the tick in the morning, finish your job before 
leaving at night and pay attention to every detail.” The assistant’s eyes 
glowed with pleasure. The head of the firm continued— "That therefore 
means that | am going to ask you to resign. It is such young fellows as you 
who learn here and then start your own business.” 


While Goldie Morrison was congratulating himself on his success, the 
brewers, unaware of the great charm and ability of their representative, 
decided to send one of their own men out feeling sure he would do far 
better than a stranger, and Morrison was told to go. 


After that, whatever he put his hand to, turned out a failure. He came 
down to living in a poor part of Entally, where he unfortunately picked up 
confluent small-pox. While in a critical state someone told Mrs. Morrison 
that Goldie had gone blind. As a matter of fact he had lost the sight of 
one eye—the other was not affected, but the news gave such a shock that 
she gave premature birth to an infant, and died. 


While he was slowly recovering he constantly complained—‘'l can't 
make it out. The Mem Sahib. doesn't write to me," but the news had to be 
told. A Scots padre tried to break it to him as gently as possible, but it was 
too much for the poor fellow to bear. He refused all food and quietly, but 
persistently, went to joint her. 


The Scottish. community raised a large sum for the three children at 
school in Scotland, and did so much for them that for once in my life I 
regretted not being a Scot. The baby who had come into а world of sorrow 
a month before due date, was taken home by a wealthy couple retiring from 
business and brought up as their own, possibly never told of the great love 
that comforted his parents during a life time of devotion and misfortune, but 
spared a life under that harsh taskmaster—poverty. Verily, as the Persian 
philosopher said,—when fate descends, all caution is in vain. 


Mrs. Brockway, wife of the Union Chapel padre, and mother, (I have 
been told) of Mr. Fenner Brockway, M.P., started an agitation in 1898-1899 
against the employment of women behind hotels bars in India. Like those 
who constantly deplore the decay in religion, she forgot that the same 
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proportion of women are born into the world who wish to ‘be wives, 
mothers, actresses, nurses, teachers,-or have hearts like hotels able to 
accommodate anybody. Were that not so the world wouldn't go round. 


She was probably stimulated by the activities of a Society in England 
which was out for notoriety on the same stunt, making much out of the 
supposed risk to, or harm done to girls behind the bar,—their long hours 
and loss of liberty—as it was then the practice to preserve the good name of 
hotels and pubs by locking the girle up every night. А sensational item in 
their propaganda was that “10,000 British barmaids are confined every 
night". The falling birthrate hardly substanziated that, but to women 
disappointed and soured by having no children, that stirred them to 
activity. В 

Опе of Ње reformers was Warne, a professional Christian known in 
most of the back streets as the “Weeping prophet of Dhurrumtola", who 
was both Jeremiah and the Lamentations in one but, physiologically more 
bilious than pious. Too humble to affect anything but a short alpaca jacket 
instead of the usual clerical garment there was in him some desire to teach 
his flock to understand that f | 

"| place my anna in the plate ; 

I cast mine eyes on high ; 

Thank God Гуе paid my weekly rent 
For a mansion in the sky.” 


In the pulpit Warne's lamentations sounding like the bleating of a 
fighting goat. А walking funeral, it filled his soul with grief to think of 
any one being cheerful in this vale of tears. Man's only thought, to him 
was, outside the collection box, gloomy forebodings about his latter end. 
.lt paid in more ways than one. Some of his congregation, equally bilious, 
" went home pleased at having to use two handkerchiefs during the sermon. 
When he returned to the United States he was made a Bishop in some 
obscure branch of the Christian faith and while holding that office, sobbed 
his path to the grave. 

Physical deterioration was Mrs. Brockway's strongest argument. Most 
of us, men and women, go off a bit during our first two years in India but 
that generally wears off. Few living things bear transplanting without a bit 
of wilting. Mrs. Brockway was not a whole-hogger ; she was willing to 
compromise to the extent of permitting women to serve behind hotel bars 
provided that they had passed the age of two score years and ten. That 
was the argument which led me to sign tke petition for the abolition of 
barmaids. 


Mrs. Magri of the Hotel d'Europe, who not anly employed five barmaids 
but had an "Austrian String Band" of about eight Danubian Jewesses, and 
had led a life of wide, very wide experiences in which she had never missed 
anything, jeered at this. “Too old at Fifty!" when women were holding on 
to life with their false teeth was nonsense. Of all ages that was the most 
dangerous for then every half chance was taken in real earnest. Well, there's 
something i in that, as the girl said when she pulled on her stocking. 
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As usual, reforms breed reformers. An elderly, pious busybody, wife. 
of a legal luminary with several hefty sons, started an agitation for the 
dispersal of other Danubian Jewesses who plied their ancient trade in Kerr's 
Lane, (now Collin Street). They were right off the main street and interfered 
with nobody, but the .old lady, more busy than pious although she had 
nothing at all to do, but having a lot of the law at her back was, for a time, 
successful in her campaign. It gave many others a chance to benefit by the 
cult of blackmail. The unfortunate women were sharked by their fellow- 
countrymen who revel in all business: which does not suffer from the draw- 
back of fixed prices, taking brokerage from the women, bacsheesh from the 
landlords, and by forcing jewellery on the girls on the instalment system at 
Jewish prices in part payment for an Israelitish good turn. 


Everything has its opposite number and the pious old moral sanitary 
inspector found the houses next door and also opposite to her own occupied 
by members of the unfair sex whose numerous male friends kept hours of 
extraordinary irregularity. Then letters came from abandoned females 
complaining about her sons failure to meet pecuniary obligations, and 
demanding to know what she intended to do about it. 


Still worse, the reformer?^ had a barouche painted a "puce" colour, one 
of those shades which so soon offend the eye, and to her profound 
annoyance, some of the more prosperous ladies whom she tried to turn out 
of business developed the same taste in art, and the Strand had many 
puce-colored vehicles, occupied by women with better dresses and more 
jewellery than hers. 


Mrs. Brockway did not find retribution fill the houses next to hers. 
Government acted promptly. Hotel keepers and barmaids were com- 
pensated and the girls went Home. Whether the world- has been any better : 
since is as great a puzzle as finding out who do the most harm—those out 
to do you good, or those’ who try: to injure whenever a chance offers. 


Full of the spirit of compromise, Mrs. Brockway carried her campaign 
right through. To give her credit, no complaints were made about mis- 
representation or unfair treatment. With the exception of the Wellington 
Hotel, a cheap place where threé barmaids were employed and their 
departure resulted in putting the place out of business it is doubtful if anyone 
lost very much. 


Outside of better opportunities for finding husbands, (and that means 
quite: à lot), girls lost little by leaving India. They did not live in the 
breeziest rooms in any hotel. Locked in every night often meant enduring 
more of their share оЁ the rigours of the climate, for. опе can often enjoy 
something by way òf, ventilation if the door is left open. In 1888, the 
hottest year in my recollection, four Calcutta barmaids died ‘of heatstroke. 
Poor Gipsy Rock of the Esplanade Hotel, who, although past thirty was one 
of the prettiest and most amiable women in India being among them. At 
least a dozen sailing ship ‘captains would have stood on their hands right 
round Cape Horn to win her, but she refused them all. 
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Hotel keepers were occasionally victimised when London agents 
engaged an attractive girl, saw her safely on board at the docks with a five 
pound note in her purse and wished her bon voyage. Before the ship moved 
out a worm-eaten frump, old enough to be great-grandmother to Mary who 
had a little lamb, with the appearance, as the Irish police sergeant put it, 
of having knocked at the back door, took her place. Those were the days 
when Britons enjoyed the privilege of travelling all over the world without 
a passport, so the change over was easy. Having enjoyed the first real 
holiday in her life, grandma would be quite brazen on arrival while the 
hotel people, knowing how much truth there is in not Jost but gone to law, 
kept quiet, smiled a smile that had about as much cordiality in it as skimmed 
synthetic milk, and sent the old fraud back to her native land by the next 


steamer. : 


One of these women who may have been a shade under forty-five was 
kept on for а few months by William Cook of the Adelphi. You'd be 
looking long at а chicken before you thought of her. One night she com- 
plained to a man standing at the bar that some fellow had called her a 

"hay widow". 


"What's а hay widow?" she asked. 


"[ dunno. You're the first one I’ve met.” 


Hotels were not the only sufferers from personation. Їп the early 
"Nineties a Calcutta man introduced himself to an amiable girl who, if she 
wasn't very good was very goodlooking. She didn't mind where she went 
so long as she went somewhere, so the two set about solving the problem 
about getting her to Calcutta, without too much scandal. An advertisement 
for a milliner for a Calcutta firm attracted attention. А milliner was found 
who was willing to go part of the way and in due course the London people 
engaged her. She got on board and the other girl took her place. On 
arrival she did not favor the firm with a call. She had arrived and that was 


all she and her man friend cared about. 


Lodgings were found in a superior boarding house and as there was 
^ some mystery about her everybody set about finding it out. The landlady 
had attained that age which made her look upon any young and pretty 
girl about the house as worse than a crime. Ав it happened, strictly 
speaking, the landlady hadn't too much to brag about either, which led 
her to be bitterly censorious. The new arrival was being hunted while she 
had to do all that herself. Comparisons between youth end age always 
lose the game for the old, so the new ‘апі pretty arrival was told to get 
out—quick. Lodgings were found for her in a lane where people didn't 
bother about trifles*but even then the first landlady was not satisfied. She 
egged on two of her lodgers who were on good terms with her to thrash 
the man who had brought the girl out. 


Late one night they waylaid the man and gave him an unmerciful 
hammering. Then matters had all the publicity secrecy so often obtains. 
In spite of the fact that one was a subaltern in the Sappers, and the other 
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man an official in one of the Government departments, the magistrate gave 
one four months, and the other, six weeks’ rigorous imprisonment. Perhaps 
it was as well that, by that influence which in India can dam rivers and 
blast rocks, they kept their jobs. 


The man who brought the girl out was also put on the carpet. His 
firm gave him the choice between marriage and losing his job. That seems 
to be a piece of unconscionable tyranny based on mentality formed by 
reading love stories but he chose the course said to be laid down in Heaven 
and they appeared to live without difficulty. Years later, when the children 
grew up, and both parents were over fifty, she went off with another man. 
Well, if you cannot teach old dogs new tricks, it isn't too easy to break 
them of old ones, but even her husband’s best friends knew it served him 
right. 

A couple of the girls caused the reformers some anxiety by refusing 
to go when passages were provided. Unconsciously they led to a stop 
in further reforms and brought some business to doubtful hostelries in 
the suburbs. The police were not so particular in Kidderpore as they had 
to be in Chowringhee and the girls, with others who started with a note 
of interrogation in their reputation found themselves unmolested in the 
purlieus of the Docks. ` 


For a year ог so, with mercantile mariners and swagger legionaires of 
the damned playing the lyre to fallen angels, some Kidderpore taverns 
flourished like the green bay horse. Strays and strayed, with not enough 
reputation to dust a Jew's harp contrived to exist without honour taking 
all the drinks that came along only occasionally leaving ardent, chance 
acquaintances to consult mamma about the next day's family prayers, made 
themselves agreeable to all who looked like having any money. With 
nothing to lose, they lost that. Khitmagars without recommendations served 
drinks calculated to corrode the inside to the likeness of a sieve. 


Boarders were given meals consisting of chickens of wide experience, 
pensionable ducks, boiled (buffalo) beef with roast gravy, bullet-proof 
mutton chops, rat-trap brand cheese. Christian milk that had been well 
baptized and a few over-ripe bananas. The surroundings were places to 
get one's pocket picked, or to pick up ptomaine poisoning, peritonitis, 
vermin and other loathsome complaints from fish, foul, to fever. 


As usual, those running the haunt, with consciences eating their heads 
off for want of exercise, were ignorant of catering beyond knowing that 
food could be bought in the bazaar and whisky was kept in bottles. 
Cooking and cleanliness were of less interest to them than crossword puzzles 
are to crocodiles. But they did know that pretty girle, or girls that were 
not pretty but were pretty accommodating and wide awake were an 
attraction to those who live well, have plenty of fresh air, go down to the 
sea in ships and avoid marriage being unable to endure the thought of a 
weeping widow on the beach watching their sailor husband's body being 
washed ashore. Like Clovis, one of Saki's characters, speaking of the 
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difference between right and wrong said, "There is a difference, you know, 
but Гуе forgotten what it is." At best pleasure is the true end of life, and 
men idling in a hot climate generally took more pains to be damned than 
to be saved. If evil communications were not always the best policy, 
that was their look out; the Great Way is easy but all love the by-paths. 


"For rarely do we find in one combined, 
A vigorous body and a virtuous mind.” 


Ux ‘George Washington, a truthful American, is credited with—" 'Pons 
Testiculorum! No man is married a hundred miles from home." The poet 
Campbell said much the same— 


“Oh! 'tis sweet to think that where'er we rove, 
We are sure to find something blissful and dear; 
And that when we are far from the. lips we love, 
We make love to the lips that are near.” 


Salt water mercifully solves many ties and troubles. Despite what the 
cynic said, there are no generous men—there are women who know how 
to make a lonely captain, 6,000 miles from his wife, almost prodigal in 
his generosity. Kidderpore barmaids were not averse from a bit of sight- 
seeing in ships on time charter on the coast when, on questionable terms 
of affection they did their best to prevent at least one sailor from feeling 
too lonely. 


Before the ship got back to the Sandheads, the touring barmaid began 
to look as ugly as a Christian and the Captain burnished up misgivings 
and boredom, there came the inevitable change from sleeping partner to 
sparring partner. The рїї] was more or less welcomed back to the tavern 
where, to make her friends and confederates green with envy, the loot 
would be displayed (and depreciated). The master mariner, now relegated 
to a "monster of the deep," more lonely than ever, realising to well that 
every peach has a heart of stone, with the resignation of a true believer 
derived as much consolation as he could by repeating— 


“The light that lies in woman's eyes, 


And lies, and lies, and lies.” 


А thousand years ago a Chinese philosopher warned men that they 
should take no notice of what they hear on the pillow. And no one ever 
heard of а man breaking his leg over a whole orange. lt is the piece of 
skin thrown away by some careless hand which puts him on his back. 


A girl in one of the suburban taverns, obviously an Indian Christian, 
tall, thin, cold and crafty, under twenty-five, made her way to notoriety 
over much salt water, and even, after cracking her fingers to keep off evil 
spirits, never met a man without making him worse. For a time she 
was a bit of a fallen star in that unpretentious neighbourhood. Were it 
not that the laws of physiology are stronger than contempt she would not 
have gone very far, but women who could talk and banter in English 
меге rare about the docks, so she did it all her own way. 


PES 
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A chief officer who put the noses of two captains out of joint learnt 
that the course of true love ran through hostile territory. It was found one 
morning that. he had been sent to meet the Great Pilot; the sticky details 
of his death ended nowhere. He was dead—that was all there was about it. 
A suicide or two attracted more attention. Robberies made even amorous 
sailors cautious, and one Kidderpore hotel at least achieved the impossible 
—it lost its character. 

Nobody in the business appeared to have made any money which 
seems to show that while there is no reduction in the wages of sin, the 
overheads leave vice in much the same.position as virtue, which, we are 
told, has to be its own reward. 


Whatever may be said about the social defects of today it must be 
admitted that the craze for worshipping at the shrine of St. Vitus is prefer- 
able to crawling from one hotel bar to another to pay homage to Bacchus 
with Venus serving the drinks. Ogling barmaids when they were the only 
respectable women one had to chance to talk to was, at best, a pastime 
more teasing than invigorating. 

With greater freedom women who wish to do as they like, no longer 
find. themselves banner and barred from everything by their more 
circumspect sisters. There are far too many liberty. snatchers who, if they 
form a community of errors are numerous enough to take no notice of what 
others may think. Morality has become more a matter of individual thought 
and the world does not seem to be any the worse either. But it is doubtful 
even were barmaids permitted in Calcutta hotels, they would be much of 
a draw. The paraphernalia of social life like other things, wears out. And 
when all is said and done, the girls were able to support themselves without 
throwing a man out of job, which is more thàn can be said about a lot of 
them. 


H. HOBBS. 


Some Unpublished Letters Relating to the 
Roman Catholic Church at Patna. 


"ТТЕ earliest Roman Catholic settlement at Patna, established in 1620 

77 A.D. (1), did not survive long. But another settlement was made by the 
Roman Catholics in this city early in the l8th century. It is said that its site 
was granted to some French Missionaries in the reign of Aurangzeb (2). 
Beveridge writes on the authority of some notes, drawn up by Bishop Hartmann 
and lent to him for use by Reverend Father Lewis, that the Patna Mission 
was started in 1713 A.D. (3). It was intimately connected with the plan of 
establishing a mission in Tibet till 1745 A.D. The Patna church must have 
been put to some troubles when the city became the scene of bitter 
hostilities between the English and Nawab Mir Qasim in 1763 A.D. It. how- 
ever, began to function from the 318+ July, 1763. and father Joseph Roveto 
was made Prefect Apostolic of the Nepal Mission, the Patna church being 
then included in it. Through the earnest efforts of Father Joseph Roveto 
an imposing church building was raised between 1772-79 A.D., Signor 
Tiretto of Venice acting as the architect (4). 


Since then the church continued to work as a regular institution. 
Hamilton Buchanan observed іп 1811-12:—‘‘The Roman Catholics have a 
church in Patna, which as l have said, is a respectable looking building. 
The Priest is, 1 believe, an Italian employed by -he Societas de propaganda 
fide at Rome, but I have not seen him, and I am told by the natives, that 
his flock may amount to about 20 families of native Portuguese” (5). 


While studying some unpublished English rezords, previously preserved 
in the Record Room of the District Judge of Patna and now stored in the 
library of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society after being sorted by me, 
I discovered a few records, which throw some interesting light on the condition 
of the Roman Catholic Church at Patna during 1821-22 A.D. They contain 
(а) a Memorial to the Governor General in Council from Mr. Francis Neville 
and some other Roman Catholic inhabitants of Fatna against what they con- 
sidered to be some unworthy practices on the part of Father Julius Caesar, 
Vicar of the Roman church at Patna since 1809 A.D.; (b) correspondence 
between Francis Neville and Father ]ulius Caesar; (c) letters from Francis 


(1) Catholic Herald of India, August 22, 1906, referred to in Patna District Gazetteer, 


(2) Н. Beveridge's article on ‘The City of Patna’ in the Calcutta Review, 1883. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Ibid. 

(5) Buchanan, Patna-Gaya Report, (published by the B. & О. Research Society), 
Vol. 1, p. 399. 
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Joseph and Julius Caesar to Mr. William Hornby Tippet, Magistrate of Patna ; 
(d) despatches from Mr. Charles Lushington, Secretary to Government, 
General (Ecclesiastical) Department, to Mr. W. Н. Tippet; and (e) list of 
persons of the Roman Catholic Religion residing within the jurisdiction of 
Patna. 
(1) Memorial from the Portuguese (Roman Catholics) inhabitants of Patna. 
To . 
HIS EXCELLENCY THE MOST NOBLE- 
THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS, 
Governor General in Council, Fort William. 


The Humble Memorial of Francis Nevile and the other Portuguese 
inhabitants of the Patna Most humbly sheweth 


That your memorialist for himself and the other Roman Catholic 
Inhabitants of the city of Patna have been reduced to the necessity of 
approaching your Lordship's illustrious presence with the humble representa- 
tion containing a detail of the hardships and grievances and which the Vicar 
of our church is exercising over your humble memorialists from us and 
consciousness that the due tribunal to punish all misdemeanours proceeding 
from him, is far beyond your humble memorialists efforts to arrive to, besides 
that the Governing administration being of the Protestant persuasion, would 
not interfere in matters of the opposite belief, prevents and excommunicates 
those who refuse to conceal his wicked deeds, and that too without alleging 
any cause. And in support of what your memorialist has advanced above, 
he has taken the liberty to lay at your Lordship's feet, copies of corres- 
pondence which has lately passed between your memorialist and the 
Reverend Julius Caesar Vicar of this Church. Your memorialists are under 
the necessity of supplicating your Lordship's most humane attention to a 
misfortune the Patna church is ailing under, which is from the want of its 
having no Wardens or Trustees as all other churches have. The founder 
of this church was the Reverend Father Joseph Prefect who not only built 
it but furnished it with every necessary Embellishment the state of the Funds 
received from public charities would admit, to adorn this sacred Edifice. 
The vicars who succeeded that Holy prelate added to it from Legacies and 
Gifts but the present vicar has been said to have converted a greater part 
of all its Immunities into cash, and an Agency House (Messers Cruttenden 
and Mackillop) in Calcutta entrusted to increase it your Memorialist for 
himself and all his Brethren the Roman Catholic inhabitants most humbly 
implore beseech and supplicate that your Lordship would have the Humanity 
and goodness to take our case into consideration, submitted for your 
Lordship’s information, as to direct Joseph Barretto, Esqr., or the Vicar, 
Wardens and Trustees of the Portuguese church in Calcutta to select such 
persons as they may deem proper to act as Wardens and Trustees of the 
Patna Church, which alone will prevent and check the arbitrary disposition 
displayed in his reply to your Memorialists' address. 

Your memorialist was obliged in consequence of the Vicar's obstinacy 
to assign any cause, to supplicate the Magistrate to procure him the 
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information, which the Vicar refused to give but that gentleman informed 
your Memorialist he could not intérfere, but referred him to lay his case at 
your Lordship’s feet as being the Supreme Head to qeniedy all nature of 
grievances. 


It would be undelicate and 'undecorous for your Memorialists to enter 
into any detail regarding the character and conduct of our Vicar, a few*cases 
will lead your Lordship into more than one can express. His attendance 
has been required by persons at the gasp of death to perform the dutiea 
necessary on that occasion, have been suffered to die rather than he should 
forsake the card table to-attend to their calls. Again persons having money 
оп sending for him on such occasions have been attended to, whilst others 
in indigent circumstances have been neglected and iefused that office and. 
their remains have consequently received interment in the English bunal 
ground. Secrecy is valuable in a priest but little confidence is placed, please 
your Lordship, in the words or oath of the Vicar of this Church. Again a 
Bunglow situated at Bankipur was dedicated to religious worship by Mrs. Droz, 
is now rented to a merchant for public Warekouse and your memorialist 
and others sincerely regret ihal the House o? God is thus sacrilegiously 
dishonoured. 


Your memorialist and "others therefore most humbly pray, ‘that since we 
have no protector but your Lordship, your Lordship will humanely concescend 
to comply with the Prayer, and to direct the Magistrate at this place to carry 
such resolutions as your Excellency in Council will deem meet to issue, to 
rescue your humble subjects from their present bondage. 


And your Memorialists as in duty bound 


Раша, 8th December. "Signed: Francis Neville 
f *1821 t . [gratius Mendes 
Anthony Mendes 
Jaceb John 
Jaslampier 


Augustin Gracias 
Jaccb Narenberg 
Dominie [oza 
J. I. D. Ратеа 
C. Campier 
S. D. Abreo 
‚А. D. Abreo 
R. S. Mello 
: F. Shavier (not clear) 
C. Shavier 
. ; Joseph Shavier 
i Jokn Anthony 
J. O. Breen (or Brien) 
S. Keymond 
W. M. Wilson 
W. Setts. 
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(2) To 
THE REVEREND JULIUS CAESAR 


Vicar of the Romish Church 
City of Patna. 


Reverend Sir, 


It is with respect | have presumed to take the liberty of addressing you 
this letter, recalling to your recollection that it is the duty of every individual 
entrusted to our care to lay all grievances one brother may be ailing under 
by any unchristian like conduct of another for, you to correct, admonish and 
reconcile, but Reverend Sir, how is an individual to act, when his Pastor 
should be the injuror. A judge presiding over an Earthly. Court first informs 
the guilty with the nature of his offence, and then proceeds to pronounce the 
attendant punishment. Your Reverend is my spiritual Guide without 
acquainting me with the nature of my offence, to forbid me entrance into a 
place ordained by the Creator for his creatures to resort to, to the cleasing 
of their sins, I implored the assistance of my friends to intercede in my behalf, 
and if possible to ascertain the nature of my offence, but you have positively 
resolved to keep the secret to yourself and because | remained silent on the 
occasion after the intercessions of my friends, you have been pleased now 
after two years to forbid my wife admittance last Sunday the [8th instant. 
Reverend Sir, since we are sensible the authorities you are assuming are 
contrary to the Law of God and reason so as to proceed to debar any person 
from attending a House not your own, but, of Him whose ordinances you 
are impelled by your Orders to expound and explain. If Í have erred tell 
me of my offence that [ may mend, but this even you will not condescend 
to do. We are Roman Catholics but thanks be to God we are under British 
protection. Although the Government will not interfere with matters of our 
Religion, but when it shall once be informed, that you are acting under 
arbitrary principles with your Congregation, because the church of Rome is 
not close to notice your actions and afford them redress, Government will 
certainly patronize our grievances and place the management of the Church 
on the same principles as is in Calcutta and elsewhere with its congregation. 
I solicit your early reply. 


I am 
F. Neville. 
Patna © 
2lst Nov., 1821. i 
(3) To E 
Mr. NEVILLE 


Sir, : 
This moment has brought me your letter. The grievances you are 
inclined to lay before me of yourself and your wife's being prevented from 
getting admittance into my church, might have been better adapted to your 
purpose, if a reformation in your principles and conduct was at all manifest. 
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Your ‘too guilty conscience will be your own accuser and to it I refer you for the 
nature of your offences. That they are injurious to the extreme is beyond а 
doubt and sufficiently warranted my proceedings which suggested itself to 
me after a mature consideration. -As an absclute director of this church | 
do not find myself at all required to come to any explanation with you. 
Enough that “it convinces me that .] have acted throughout consistent to 
exemplary Justice. The British Government will I hope also offer protection 
to the Pastor against the injuries of the unworthy. I am 


Patna 21st Nov., ' 
Father Julias Caesar. 


1821. 


(4 To 
THE REVEREND JULIAS CAESAR 
Vicar of the Romish Church 
City of Patna 


Reverend Sir, 


I have received your letter of the 21st instant in answer to mine of the 
same date, and beg to observe it conveys no reply in answer to my requisition 
which was to know whether Mrs. Neville and myself could be allowed to 
attend the Divine Service, as also to assign the cause of our prohibition. 

With respect to the grievances you complain of, 1 should be glad to 
know in what point or manner | have offended you, and the nature of them 
as I am conscious of none, and I shall be ready and happy to make you 
suitable acknowledgments. Should you not be disposed to disclose your 
sentiments in writing, will you have the goodness to convene a meeting and 
let my guilt be canvassed by them, and if within their judgment offence 
should fall to my door, my readiness to make the due atonement will 
advocate for the sorrow we feel in being deberred the performance of that 
duty in which rests the pride happiness and glory of mankind. My last 
prayer is that you will have the condescension to set this matter right as 
speedily as in your power possible. 

F. Neville 
Patna 22nd Nov., 
1821. 


(5) Mr. NEVILLE, 

In reply to your of this day, I have to say that no consideration will 
urge with me to remove the prohibition in question as I know it will thus 
be preventive of many future disagreeableness which are likely to arise in 
your, or yours having communication in the conzregation of my church. 
Save yourself and me further trouble. 

Patna 23rd Nov., 
Julias Caesar. 
1821. 


~ 
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(6) То 
W. H- TIPPET Eso., 
Judge and Magistrate of Patna. 


` The Humble Petition of Francis Neville. 
Most humbly sheweth , 


With respect and submission your petitioner has taken the liberty to 
trespass on your goodness with copies of the following communication which 
has lately taken place between your Petitioner and thé Reverend Julias 
Caesar Vicar of the Portuguese Church ; and after perusal of the Documents 
herewith submitted your Petitioner prays your goodness will condescend to 
send for, and require him to deliver both mine and Mrs. Neville's offences, 
for which we are debarred from attending Divine Services. 


Your Petitioner lastly prays that in the event, of the said Reverend 
Julias Caesar's refusing to afford your auspices the explanation required, 
you will generously condescend to patronize our case by referring it to such 
authorities from which the arbitrary spirit of this Pastor against his flock may 
be duly remedied. 


Е. Neville. 
Patna the 24th Nov., 


1621. 


(7) `1 am directed to transmit to you for your information the enclosed 
copy of a Memorial from Mr. Francis Neville and other Roman Catholic 
inhabitants of Patna and of its enclosures. 


You will be pleased to ascertain and report the number and rank of 
the Roman Catholic Inhabitants at Patna, and state your opinion on the 
enclosed Document generally for ‘the consideration of Government". (From 
C. Lushington, Secretary to Government, General Dept., llth January, 1822, 
to W. H. Tippet). 


(8 To 
W. H. TIPPET, 
Magistrate of Patna. 


Sir, 

I have been honoured with your letter of the 25th ultimo with а copy of 
the Secretary Lushington's letter and а transcript also of the Memorial therein 
referred to calling upon me. for such explanation as I may have to submit 


through you for the information of the Most Noble the Right Honble 
Governor General in Council. 


(2nd) You will be pleased in the first place to remark that the Memorial 
in question though speaking for the whole of the Roman Catholic community 
yet the most part of them, and the respectable portion, have omitted their 
signatures ; that those who have come forward with the allegations against 
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me.are also for the most part youth under age, who probably have been 
devoyed to put their names, either by labouring under a false supposition, 
or by a misconception into which they may have been led by Mr. Neville. 
Others are malcontents who have served ms as domestics and for some 
: misdemeanours were expelled from service. The rest are generally people of 
exceptionable characters, and quite dependents to Mr. Neville and even of a 
different persuasion from that church whose cause théy seem to espouse 
and to whose ministers they impute shame wholly concerted upon malicious 
principles and false imputations. Mr. Neville himself is a native of Nepal 
of a very low origin, and was converted into christianity by one of my 
Antecessors, but little or no faith can be placed on his integrity or principles. 
That he has been for these last 3 or 4 years consistent with the constitution 
of my religion and the orders vested in ministers, interdicted, and after that 
excommunicated in consequence of some abuse of the Roman Catholic 
tenets, and afterwards manifesting an obstinate and perverse disposition 
thereto, and I beg leave to urge further that | should be wholly wanting in 
my duty if I did not act up consonantly with good example and strict 
discipline in the disposition of the affairs of my religion with which I stand 
charged in the eyes of both God and тап; further M. N. .... misconstrues 
this strict observance of my duty into а matter of grievance and sets it forth 
under an artful representation as a crime against me before Government. 
Else to the two replies alluded to by him, I beg leave to say that in writing 
them I was entirely guided by the dictates of my conscience, as it did not 
behave him to demand any further. explanation when he was personally 
apprised of his fault, and excommunicated. |t is a rule laid down in all 
the churches following the Roman Catholic System both here and in all Europe 
that when an interdict excommunicated is sensible of his errors and solicite 
for reconciliation he goes by it agreeable to the form and rites adopted by 
the Documerric (?) Councils. But as he Mr. N. did not manifest a true spirit 
of reformation and humility in the regular manner of form | could not as a 
Minister swerve from anyone of the laws and rules which | have laid down 
for my guidance from the superior authority, without violating all the ends 
and purposes for which they are made. But I rear that were I to enter into 
a detail here of all the manners, rites, and customs, or privileges, of the 
Roman Catholic Religion, I should not only appear too prolix but also digress 


from the subject I am called upon to answer. 


3rd. Having in some measure explained the ranks and qualities of my 
opponents, which will stand the test of every scrutiny, as also the basis on 
which they act I will now call your attention Ey expunging the origin of the 
Patna Church, its immunity etc. I solicit perrnission to state, therefore that 
it was built by the late Reverned Joseph Prefect of this Mission partly from 
his own earning and partly from a resource received from the Court of Rome, 
viz., from propaganda (?) side, and during his life time it remained under 
his exclusive control. After his failure, his successors before me have been 
many and have also had indisputed authority. Му Mission here commenced 
in the year 1809, and I have followed up in everything agreeable to rights 
and precedence. No particular or public fund was ever invested in this 
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Church, and notwithstanding that the monthly income is hardly equivalent 
to support a clergyman, yet the Church with all its repairs etc. are dependent 
upon him as it becomes a private property belonging о the priest officiating 
for the time being. The Roman Catholic inhabitants have no vote what- 
soever, and they are the more disqualifed as they have never contributed 
towards it nor do they in her establishment. My support therefore chiefly 
depends upon the income yielded by houses appertaining-to the Church and 
built also by the same Rev. Prelate. But this seldom exceeds forty Rs. per 
mensem. There is no other manners of income save the casual perquisites, 
such as Marriages, Burials, etc. If these then are the immunities which the 
Memorial in question goes to defend, I leave it to be judged how vainly its 
supplicators have wished to draw the attention and give unnecessary trouble 
- to the Hon'ble Government. It is also necessary to be remarked here, that 
when the founder of the Church died, he left it under such directions as 
are handed down to me in succession one from another. 


4th. The Memorialists next impute neglect and partiality in my 
Ministerial duties and obligations, but they have no just grounds for it ; my 
attention assiduity and care towards the Christians in genera] have been 
uniformly incessant and unremitting?- | have since filling the Vicarage of 
Patna, have had the charge of Bhagallpour and Purnea churches also. But 
there has not been an only instance in which my personal attendance may 
have been required at any of these outplaces, that I did not repair at all 
weathers, and at all conveniences, and to that effect a general enquiry may 
be substituted. It is equally exaggerated that the remains of any of my 
Christians, I mean those in communication with the Church, have had 
interment in the English burial ground in consequence of my neglect, or in 
refusing them the privileges of their own religion during all the fifteen years 
of my presiding here, and if the Memorialists were called upon to make one 
single instance, of the like occurring, evident, it is strongly presumed that 
they must undoubtedly fail, and this misrepresentation become too apparent. 
I have also had the honour to serve as a Chaplain to the Roman Catholic 
Europeans of different Regiments at H. M. and in the manner I have 
discharged all the arduous duties of that office the men can vouch, and the 
officers too will I am confident do me every justice on a reference being 
made to them for my general character and deportment relevant with my 
clerical profession. 


5th. This being the substance of my defence I firmly hope that the wise 
Government under whose auspicious protection | have the” happiness to be, 
will relieve me from unjust calumny and unmerited persecution. 


Patna Church, 


8 March, 1822. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 


Father Julias Caesar, Vicar. 


Peo 


FSP мол 
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(9) ‘List of the Christian Roman Catholick Inhabitants (corrected in pencil, 
apparently by some one afterwards, as ‘Persons of -he Roman Catholic Religion 
residing within the jurisdiction of the City of Patna’). 


Name. 


. Julian Boilard Senior ... 
. Mary Boilard os 


Julian Boilard Junior 


Alexander Boilard 
Lewis Boilard 


. Richard Boilard 


Emelea Boilard 
Eleza Boilard 
Antoinette Boilard 


. Joseph Dacosta 


Samuel Dacosta 


. Joseph Dacosta Junior .. 
. Ephraim Dacosta 


. John Nicolas Vincent .. 
. John Leblane 
. Jane Le Breton widow ... 
. Francis Le Vache 
. Francis D' Almeida 
. Joseph D' Almeida ... 
. Anthony D' Almeida ... 
. Francis D’ Almeda  ... 
. Emmanuel D Almeda ... 
. Rosina D Almeda s 
. Gicclerea (?) D Almeda 
. Gicelsana D Almeda 
. Francis Gonsalves 


. Maria Gonsalves 

. Bona Panon’ Widow 
. Eleza Panon s 
. Mrs. Josephina F. Arnold widow ... 
. Maria Hurd m aos 
. 1. 1. Anger ... sis 
. Andrew Jewell Junior ... 


. Mrs. Sarah Jewell 
. Diogo loze D' Abreo ... 


10. 
И. 


26. 


32. 
33. 


Profession. 


. Trader. 


missioners (in Behar & 


ssesesses 
sensesces 
РСЕ 
TT 
secco 


Pensioner. 
Registrar in the Collector's 
office. 


. Writer in the Board of Com- 


raissioners. 


. Writer in the Collector's 


Cffice. 


КОЛЕП 
"+999995 
+++» 
srsesosse 
esset oo 
СООЗ 
DIDIT 
DIPL 
‚зө, 
‚зо 
К ЛАП 


КЕ 


Fleet. 


Indigo-planter. 
Writer in the Board of 
Commissioners. 


**ecoooto 
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Name. Profession. 
36. Mary D’ Roza ase 5 ee 
37. Maria € LO s 
38. Maria—wife of Marca ... аве 
39. Agosteno . + i: SLM 
40. Irene - is wen на 
41. Venceslao. (?) гав К DNE 
42. Maria Boylard ж МЕА 
43. Antonia—wife of Venceslao Ae eh 
44, Andrew Curtis aes epee 
45. Antonia Curtis ie Жо eer 
46. Avet Joannis "m. "I LLLI 
47. Adelaide Le Breton... "ONE p" 
48. Francis Shavier E ee 48. Underwriter in the Collec- 
tor's office. 

49. Charles Shavier A ГЕ 6 
50. Joseph Shavier эю —  — CAesieeth 
5|]. Seraphin with 4 children "NM LZ Guartae 
52. Joao with one child ... AGE 00 Mun 
53. Fernanda D' Cruz ^. "OMM ZZ ZO 
54. Andrew D' Cruz sls WES 0 —— sites 
55. Anthony D' Cruz s а —__— 65 
56. Maria Macfarlane д2 жа» О__ eee 
57. Mrs. Burnet widow ... у сЕ 
58. Mrs. Abegail Dacosta ... Se УƏ О Ə 
59. Mrs. Francis Bell s Ыы ZZ Е 
60. Stephano with one child уу О е 
61. Sufana Ms. ГЕТ 
62. Antonia Magdelana  ... "M LLL USRA 
63. Jacob with one child --- Нб. 
64. Joana ve Ее Е 
65. Prospere ... ie ui ` io ate 
66. Cecelia Er ei МТЗ 
67. Domingo Prospere ssi НОИ 
68. Flora ЕРЕ 
69, Anna labels, ith 3 children МИ 
70. Јоао ies M LL s 
71. Marea ee ig ЕРТ 
72. Catherina ... к Lm 
73. Jacob Nuremberg ies ... 73. Pensioner. 

74. Isabella Nuremberg _... Sie, 775 да 
75. Gulia Nuremberg iss "EM ZZ rm 
76. Lewis D' Abreo 24 m TOT 
77. Anthony ЭР’ Abreo ... Е 
78. Rolanda D’ Abreo " мх 


. Maria D' Mello AR е9 
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Name. Profession. 
80. Henry Hill ... 4 м е 
81. Mrs. Hil... Ss Wh Ббы 
82. Anna Maria s ИЕ 
83. Pareera D' Macaye ... РИ, 
84. Matilda King Manuel ... CL O Os 
85. Anna D' Silva widow with 4 A. |.) ..... 
children as he 
86. Dimingo D’ Silva vx ТТУ 
87. Isabella D' Abreo е Sas 5 Ehe 
88. Feliciana Joao iis алм 
89. Мапа ET ET аё QSuwessessva 
90. Pascola «ds m ЕО 
91. Antony "ds ты "M LZ 2 o2 L onm 
92. Marian Juagim A MM Ә 
93. Maria James Ben жиб 00 iV 
94. Sibasteao Rodrigney ··- йч "Rua 
95. Rita s s ы S oS 
96. Elizabeth Cole Rodrigney ы fassen 
97. Charlotte Rodrigney  ... Ий, ср 
98. Ensebe Д: т en it t Beeren 
99. Oppertune  ... ae Е" 
100. Gerfrude Ке dis ЕТТЕ ` 
101. Joao Dubboi А өс = 
102. А. S. D' Costa Nn "TEM Le 
103. Mrs. S. D' Costa z JE ZZ ӘӘ 
104. Lewis D' Costa ate WC 0 (diss 
105. Maria Bowbear УЖ» уб. иф Te 
106. Mrs. Machenzie ees Se Ты 
107. Antony D’ Souza - н 
108. loze D' Souza ie ЕТ 
109. Manuel Pereira oes Е 
110. John Augustine iat 56 
ПІ. Simon D’ Cruz bs ZEN COM 
112. John Carvelle T "CLE: 
113. Robert Gomes Senior ... .. 3113. Inhabitant at Chupra. 
114. Robert Gomes Junior ... ET Pops 
115. Mrs. Engenia Gomes  ... ИЯ 
116. Bonafaceo Gomes - "INN дА 


(10) "Government having received a further communication from Mr. F. 


Neville complaining of the conduct of the Reverend Julius Caesar I am 
directed to desire that you will apprize Mr. Nevilie that it is not the intention 
of the Governor General in Council to take any notice of that representation.” 
(Letter from C. Lushington, Chief Secretary to Government in the General 
Department (Ecclesiastical) to W. H. Tippet, 30th May, 1822). 


KALIKINKAR DATTA. 


Cadets. 


(Continued from Vol. LII, Part Il, page 104). 


“The Anno Domini left out, 

The fear of making people pout, 

The hero of the tale appears, 

Leaving his dad and mum in tears. 
The boy would almost seem a fool, 

For he has only come from school, 

Is glad to quit both books and raps. 

His kit’s packed up, and off he's set 

To try his fortune—a cadet. 

On board of ship, without a friend, 

He takes a view of the land's end ; 

А place—and what a luckless bore, — 

He's doom'd to visit never more." 


“Ош Hi." 
(1816) 


REAT difficulty was experienced by the East India Company in finding 

young lads willing to join either the Engineers or Artillery. In reply to 

a letter the Board in 1763 wrote as follows :—' “е should very gladly comply 

with your request for sending you young persons to be brought.up as 

assistants in the Engineering branch, but as we find it extremely difficult to 

procure such, you will do well to employ any who have a talent that way 
among the cadets or others.” 


"In the year 1768, the Court of Directors, having determined to augment 
their troops on the Bengal Establishment were anxious of having officers from 
the King's Artillery to promote into their service ; and also cadets to be 
appointed Lieutenant Fireworkers.”’ 


Captain Campbell of the Royal Engineers was appointed Chief Engineer 
of Bengal and Major Thomas Deane Pearse left England in March 1768 to 
take up an appointment in the Bengal Artillery, arriving at Calcutta on the 
26th August of that year. 


His appointment did not appear to find favor with the authorities in 
Bengal, who appointed Captain Nathaniel Kindersley, back-dating his 
commission во as to make it senior to Major Pearse's, & breach of promise 
severely felt by him. He applied to be transferred to the infantry, which, he 
was told "it is beyond their power to grant you,” according to a letter dated 
23rd February 1769. 


9 
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Major Kindersley died in 1769 and Pearse was promoted Lieutenant- 
Colonel and placed in command of the Bengal Artillery. 


Pearse, writing in 1775 relates his opinion of the state of the artillery and 
its equipment when he took over. 


"When I first came into the command of tke corps. I was astonished at 
the ignorance of all who composed it. It was a common practice to make 
any midshipman, who was discontented with the India ships, an officer of 
Artillery, from a strange idea, that a knowledge of navigation would perfect 
an officer of that corps in the knowledge of Artillery. They were almost all 
of this class ; and their ideas consonant with the elegant Military education 
which they had received. But, thank God, I have got rid of all of them but 
seven. I have compelled all officers to perform laboratory work at the annual 
practice. 


Towards the end of the 18th Century, the East India Company established 
a training college for cadets at Baraset. Prior to that young lads on arrival 
were allowed to wander into low haunts where many of them were morally 
and physically ruined before they reported their arrival in the country. 


Conditions appear to have been as bad in Madras as they were in Bengal. 
According to "Munro's Narrative” "upon their arrival in the country, (in 1780), 
many of whom... . are obliged to take up their residences in dirty punch- 
houses in the Black Town... .” 


The Cadet College at Baraset was ''designed for the purpose of giving to 
young men a knowledge of their profession, and of the popular language of 
the country." 


As soon as the cadets arrived from England in the different ships, which 
were then in the habit of coming out in fleets of ten or twelve Indiamen to 
avoid the French cruisers, the Cadets, to the number of a few score at a time, 
were handed over to the Cadet Institution. The Town major was supposed 
to send them off to Baraset in palankeens but the job was to find them as they 
drifted into taverns and other low haunts once they set foot on shore, and 
remained in them until whatever money they had was spent. 


The Town Major appears to have been as disregardful of his respon- 
sibilities as the permanent staff at Baraset. Perhaps none of them were worse 
than their contemporaries in England but it must be admitted that local critics 
of the day did describe them as "full-length studies of incapacity.” 


Those lads who went straight to Baraset founc, to their horror that they 
were received like fallen angels in a little hell of their own. Scarcely a lad 
there dreamed of any serious effort to study. Ponies, terriers, drink, gambling 
and much worse amusements filled their time. "They wasted their abstinence in 
riotous living. The staff were housed a mile from the Cadets and exercised 
little or no control. Even the steady and well-disposed were partly carried 
down hill, and the absence of any good influences led to that corruption of 
the best which produces the worst. More lads were ruined than benefited by 
their stay at Baraset, which was “а regular Asiatic hot-bed of ruin and 
mischief.” : 
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It is startling to read that this so-called training college caused more 
alarm and apprehension to the Government, than half the other establish- 
ments of the army put together. But even then there appears to have been 
an amazing and lamntable appreciation of a problem which would not have 
been difficult had the staff possessed rudiments of sympathy for the young. 
Cadets were as neglected as monkeys’ orphans ; the wonder is that any of 
them turned out to be good soldiers. 


Major Worthington, - in "The Old Field Officer" says this about the 
Cadet College :— 


“It was a strange place this Baraset, if the Governor-General of the time 
being, with the best aid of the Commander-in-Chief, the Members of Council, 
the whole Secretaries and the chiefs and big wigs of all departments into the 
bargain, had assembled in solemn conclave for the one purpose of devising 
how best to bring ruin and demoralization into the ranks of the young and 
inexperienced on their first arrival as Cadets in this country, the chances are 
ten to one if they could have fallen upon so sure, safe, and expeditious a plan 
of eradicating all good, and instilling every evil as that same precious 
institution of Baraset." 

They had one friend who never failed, if they went to him. On the 
South side of St. John's Church, is а memorial to the memory of 
Michael Cheese, Garrison Surgeon of Fort William, described ав "The Good 
Samaritan”, who was buried in North Park Street cemetery. 


Epitaph writers are not on their oath, and a tombstone does not 
necessarily reflect the good qualities of the deceased, even if it tells us what 
someone thought of him at the time. But men who respected and appreciated 
his goodness years after he had gone beyond the horizon, endorse what his 
epitaph expresses. To the poor, friendless Cadets in Fort William, Michael 
Cheese was all that а good soul could be. 


Major Worthington says this about him— 


"He was the most unostentatiously kind man I have ever met with, and 
so invariably cheerful withal, that the very appearance of his smiling 
countenance was almost enough to chase away pain and anxiety from the 
sick man's couch. His practice was most extensive, his gratuitous attendance 
so widely given, that when he died, old and young, rich and poor, European 
and Native, joined in one accord in lamenting his loss, and there was scarcely 
a family in Calcutta that did not mourn him for a friend, if not as a 
benefactor.” 


Cadets were an unfailing source of trouble to the authorities ; afraid of 
nobody, they must have taken by surprise many who considered their rank 
safeguarded them from attack while in the execution of their duty. 


On January 14, 1808, “Four gentlemen, Cadets on the Establishment, 
were tried at the Supreme Court on an indictment for an assault on William 
Tumer, Garrison Sergeant of Fort William. ... The gentlemen, who were 
prisoners at the Bar, had submitted a letter expressing contrition, but during 
the time they were in jail awaiting trial, their conduct was described as 
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"irregular". And at the commencement of the trial they had withdrawn their 
plea of ‘not guilty’ and had thrown themselves on the lenity of the Court: 


The Judge, apparently not understanding that the wearing of a military 
uniform is generally the first half of an aggressive manner, let them have what 
they asked for. ‘“Three of the defendants were sentenced each to pay a fine 
of one rupee, and to be imprisoned six months ; the fourth was sentenced to 
pay a fine of one rupee and to be imprisoned for eight months.” 


As there was no question for "appeal" those four gentlemen must have 
spent the full period in unpleasant surroundings. 


Youth did not stop lads from bemg sent to fight like men. In January 
1774 a force composed of the 2nd Company of Artillery, the ‘‘Select Picket”, 
the 2nd European Regiment and several Indian regiments were employed in 
what is now known as the Rohilla War. A foot-note on page 38 of P. G. 
Cardew's "Sketch of the Services of the Bengal Native Army”, explains— 
"During the period from 1772 to 1775 there was a great dearth of vacancies in 
the commissioned ranks of the Bengal Army. Accordingly the gentlemen 
cadets arriving from Europe were formed into a separate company, and carried 
arms until vacancies occurred. This Company was called "The Select Picket” 
and was posted on the right of the advanced guard of the Army in the field. 
Sir Henry White, Sir Gabriel Martindell, and other distinguished officers 


carried arms, as cadets, in "The Select Picket’’. 


In the "Memoir of the Life and Military Services of Viscount Lake— 
1744-1808 by Colonel Hugh Pearce", is a brief account of the career of 
Major-General Sir Henry White, K.C.B., who joined the army in August 1772 
at the unusually late age of thirty, and served four years on active service in 
the "Select Picket” before obtaining the rank of ensign which shows that 
all officers did not begin soldiering as children. In 1782 as there was no 
fighting in Bengal. White obtained a transfer to the 12th Native Infantry, 
then serving in Madras under Colonel T. D. Pearse. He was at Cuddalore in 
the charge against the French, then commanding the 12th Native Infantry as 
a lieutenant, and subsequently marched his regiment 2000 miles to Cawnpore. 
In 1790 lie again marched to the Carnatic in Colonel Cockerell's detachment. 
He highly distinguished himself at Seringapatam in 1792, and saved the life 
of Lord Cornwallis. In 1798 he went home for health, having attained the 
rank of major after twenty-six years of nearly continuous active service, at 
the age of fifty-six. 

"On the outbreak of the Maratha War in 1803 White, now a lieutenant- 
colonel and sixty-one years old, again volunteered for active service, and 
resigned a comfortable command at Calcutta for that of one of. the regiments 
ordered to the front. As the narrative shows, he repeatedly distinguished 
himself by his activity and determination. He was wounded in the chest by 
a grapeshot at Laswari. Major-General Sir Henry White K.C.B., died at 
Bath in November 1822 aged eighty. Active to the last, twelve or fourteen 
hours before his death he ordered his servants to put him on his horse for a 
last ride." Рр. 212-13. ; 


+ 
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An Irish cadet, finding that he, was expected to drill and to handle the 
‘arms of a private soldier flatly refused to do anything of the sort. According 
to a letter in Hicky's "Bengal Gazette" dated September 29, 1781: — 


"The Cadets at the end of the years 1771 and beginning of 1772 served 
in the country four years as cadets and carried a musket all the time," so 
there may have been something in the lrishman's way of looking at things. 
As most of the lads then at Baraset preferred a dash of vice to a dose of 
virtue, they joined in and mutinied. His army career came to an end as 
sudden as a Manx cat. Put on board ship without loss of time, he was 
probably given the Irishman’s blessing—' Со away! and if you never come 
back it'll be too soon!” f 


Perhaps, later in life, he looked back on this experience as a wasted 
opportunity. Well, the difference between a wasted opportunity and a cat is 
—the cat came back. 


After the "training" cadets received at Baraset, many of them, when 
posted іо a regiment must have lest little time in making their presence felt. 


George Elers tells a story of one of these boys, George Eld Derby, also 
an Irish lad, who gravely addressed the Mess one evening after dinner. "'By 
Jasus, gentlemen, | am conscious you must have the meanest opinion of my 
courage. Here have I been no less than six weeks with the Regiment, and 
a divil .of a duel have | fought yet. Now, Captain Craigie, you are the 
Senior Captain of the Regiment, and if you please I'll begin with you first ; 
во name your time and place.” 

George Elers goes on— ‘Now very many of these subaltern officers were 
of the same stamp as my friend Mr. Derby. So a man could not be too 
guarded in his conduct with such heroes." 


"Dum Dum” whose epigrammatic humour adorns the pages of "Punch" 
could hardly have had these early birds in mind when he wrote in 1940 :— 


“The Noble name of Gentleman Cadet. 
Whom one of those unmanly slurs 
t sting one now and then 
Defined as almost officers 
And not quite gentlemen.” 


A duel was fought between two cadets at "Barrasut" on the evening of 
February 27th 1811. 


“it appearing most clearly from the evidence that Mr. John Robertson 
was the aggressor, and his offence having been peculiarly aggravated by the 
unparallelled solicitude which he evinced to take the life of his opponent even 
after he had relinquished his arms. Ніз Excellency the Vice-President in 
Council, as a signal mark of the enormity of his crime, and as a salutary 
warning to others, is pleased to direct, in conformity to the Resolutions of 
Government under date the 6th of May 1809 on the subject of duels at 
Barrasut, that Mr. John Robertson be suspended from the service of the 
Hon'ble Company until the pleasure of the Hon'ble Court of Directors shall 
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be known, and that he be required to proceed to England on board the 
Hon'ble Company's ship ''City of London”. 


His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief is requested to take such 
measures as he may deem expedient, regarding the disposal of Mr. Robertson 
in the interim, and to cause him to be conveyed on board the ‘City of 
London’ at the proper period." 


М. B. EDMONSTONE 
(Chief Secy. to Govt.) 


There is а popular idea that Europeans could do as they liked with the 
people of the country but the records do not support that belief. When they 
could be caught, they were heavily punished if convicted of cruelty to any 
Indian, "either by violently and illegally beating or otherwise maltreating him. 
Such European, whether a Company's servant or not, shall be: immediately 
sent to England.” 


On October 24, 1806, John Grant, aged 16, during what might to-day be 
called “а Rag’’ while serving as a cadet at Baraset set fire to the hut of Keeno 
bearer and was arraigned for arson, despite the fact that the hut was Grant's 
property. 

Grant appeared in the Calcutta High Court dressed in the deepest 
mourning ; he confessed his guilt and pleaded for mercy but in those cold- 
blooded heartless days that was a quality seldom put to the test of strain. 
Boys, often not in their teens received the same savage punishment as men. 
There was a case, one of many, of a twelve-year old boy charged with 
forging Ма father’s name to а money order for a few pence who was publicly 


hanged in London, while crying on the scaffold for his mother. 


Mr. George Bernard Shaw, in his preface to W. H. Davies's "Auto- 
biography of a Super-Tramp'" wrote :— . 


“I never fell into the hand of the police—at least they did not go on with 
the case (one of incendiarism) because the gentleman whose property 1 burnt 
had a strong sense of humour and a kindly nature, and let me off when | 
made him а precocious speech—the first I ever delivered—on the thoughtless- 
ness of youth." 


Mr. Shaw was lucky to have been born so late. Poor John Grant, after 
being harangued on the enormity of his crime for more than an hour, was 
sentenced to be hanged by the neck until he was dead. 

This sad happening created a tremendous impression at the time, 
although people expected law without sympathy ; a writer of the day 
expressing the general opinion that "truth and order seemed to shed a tear.” 


The sentence was eventually commuted to transportation for life to 
Botany Bay. 

The utter failure of the Institution, the premature deaths, the disgrace 
and shame which overtook no small proportion of the students bringing them 
to the bar of the Supreme Court, others into the debtors’ jail, and all into 
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„disrepute, that it was determined, in the middle of 1811, to break up the 
College and disperse the entire establishment. 


Baraset was accordingly suppressed, and Cadets thenceforward were sent 
at once to their corps, ‘where, under the eye of their seniors, they soon fell 
into the manners and demeanour of more fitting examples, while the riots 


and disturbances became unheard of and unknown. 


The ‘‘Calcutta "Gazette" published the obituary notice of the 
"Indian Sandhurst’’. : 

“То be sold by Public Auction, by Gould and Campbell, at their Great 
Room, on Saturday next, the 5th October 1811 on account of Government, 
‘all the Mess-ware belonging to the late Cadet Institution at Barasett.’” 


Captain Bellew ‘arrived in Calcutta between 1810 and 1815. Relating his 
experiences on arriving he states that having arranged matters at the Custom 
House "I proceeded through the thronged streets of Calcutta to a tavern or 
punch-house, somewhere in the aristocratic region of Ranamoody Gully ; 
(British Indian Street), a sort of place of entertainment which, in those days 

. . . was quite infra dig for a gentleman to visit. However, being a griff, 
| knew nothing of this, and if the case had been otherwise, I should have been 
without an alternative. Dirty table cloths, well spotted with dhall and 
mustard ; prawn curries, capital beef steaks, a rickety, rusty, torn billiard table,. 
on which, day and night, the balls were kept going, lots of shippies, and a 
dingy bed were the leading features of this establishment, not forgetting 
clouds of voracious and well-fleshed mosquitoes.” 


After, three days of this Bellew obtained an advance of 150 sicca rupees 
and moved into “four bare walls and а риска floor in the South Barracks of 
Fort William" 


His description of social life there is interesting. ‘Тһе South Barracks is 
one of the several ranges within.the Fort, and allotted principally to the 
accommodation of unmarried subs. . . . Here I had a practical illustration 
of the ill-working of the social system. . . . The passage was resounding and 
reverberating, and each occupant of a quarter had much of the benefit of his 
neighbour's flute, fiddle, or French horn ; shoe brushings, occasional yells of 
servants undergoing the discipline of first or cane, jolly ensigns and cadets 
clattering up and down, cracking horsewhips, whistling, the arrival of files of 
coolies laden with purchases from China Bazaar. . . pleasantly varied by 
interminable wranglings about payment." 


Miss Emma Roberts, in "Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan”, 
states :— І 

Cadets, formerly, on their arrival at Calcutta, were permitted to travel 
alone, or in company with other lads, as raw and as ignorant as themselves, to 
the places of their destination ; but this is no longer the case. Inexperienced 
boys, ripe and ready for all sorts of mischief, were found to be woeful 
mismanagers of their own concerns, and to be too ready to trespass on the 
rights and privileges of the natives; they rarely penetrated far into the 


- 
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interior without getting into some scrape, the least of their exploits being the. 
squandering of all their money at the first balt upon the road, with the 
consequence of depending upon their skill in foraging for the remainder of 
the journey. Cheated by dishonest natives, they were apt to take revenge 
upon those who were so unfortunate as to fall into their clutches ; and 
considering all the surrounding temptations, it is only wonderful that so few 
outrages were committed by the wild youth let loose in а foreign country, and 
inflated with the idea of their own importance. Many amusing narratives 
may be gathered from the sober lips of veterans, pleased to recall the sports 
and frolics of their boyish days ; but tragic incidents sometimes occurred, and 
it was' at length found expedient to appoint cadets, posted to regiments 
stationed at distant places, to do duty at Barrackpore until they could be 
sent up the river under the care of an experienced officer. Here they аге 
taught their first military lessons, and as the duties are performed under the 
eye of a major-general, they are usually glad to escape to some station where 
they hope to enjoy a greater degree of liberty, since, however exciting the 
perils and fatigues encountered in a hot campaign, there is apparently nothing 
more irksome to a soldier, nothing that is found to be so fertile a subject of 
complaint, as the necessity of attending dril, of appearing on parade, of 
mounting guard, and of dressing according to 1egulation. This last appears to 
be the greatest grievance of all. А soldier, even in uniform seems to take a 
pleasure in making himself look as unmilitary as possible, and his chief care 
appears to be to evade or defy the orders issued respecting the precise quantity 
of accoutrements to be worn, and the manner of wearing them. Droll 
exhibitions are sometimes made by the cadets of Barrackpore, who, ere the 
first gloss has faded from the uniforms which were the objects of their school- 
day ambition, ape the toil-worn soldier, and grumble over the annoyance 
of "being in harness". Vol. Ill, page 288. 


Sir John Hearsey relates, in his Autobiography, that he was born on the 
218 of September 1793 and was presented with a cavalry, cadetship in 1807. 
He embarked for India on the [4th April of that year and arrived at Calcutta 
about the middle of September shortly before his fourteenth birthday. On 
October Ist, he joined the Cadet College at Baraset, ‘Чо study the native 
languages”. 


“As there were more than four hundred youths and young men at Baraset 
just liberated from school, and considering themselves independent officers and 
gentlemen, it may easily be imagined that many fracas took place among 
them, frequently ending in duels. On one occasion a young subaltern at 
Barrackpore was shot dead ; and in another duel a young man was wounded 
near the ankle, which caused lameness for a long time. | must mention that 
eight months was the period allowed for the cadets to pass in the Oordoo, or 
Court language of Hindostan, a melange of Hindee, Persian and Arabic. This 
was the dialect used by the nobles and princes of Hindostan. I usually 
studied by candle-light, as my days were passed in sport, and | was often 
disturbed by the young men who saw me thus employed. They threw clods 
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into my room, which frequently hit me or my moonshi, or broke the shade 
of my lamp and put out the light. I had to go out and shout that to do this 
was cowardly and that if | recognised the offender I would most assuredly call 
him to account for it. One close night, being disturbed in this manner, | ran 
hastily to the open Venetian window and caught a glimpse of one of the 
cadets endeavouring to hide himself near the wall of the barrack. I seid, “I 
know who you are, and you shall hear fom me to-morrow morning ;" thus 
saying, shut the Venetian window. About two minutes afterwards the door 
leading into the corridor of the barracks opened, and a young man came 
smiling in, saying, “So, as usual, you are studying at night". In him | 
recognised the offender, and seizing the thick quarto volume of W. Gilchrist’s 
Dictionary, I rose from my chair and struck him down with it, telling him to 
quit my room, and that I should be ready to give him the satisfaction due from 
one gentleman to another on the morrow. He never called upon me, for he 
must have known that he was in the wrong and had brought the blow upon 
himself. I must say that in such a place, crowded with all kinds of tempers 
and dispositions, it was necessary for a young man to show that he was not 
devoid of spirit to prevent himself from being insulted. 


The college at Baraset was a most riotous place, and I was not sorry to 
leave it. In fact, the congregation of such a number of devil-may-care young 
men at a place only sixteen miles from Calcutta, whither they used to gallop 
at early night after roll-call, creating disturbances at the different beershops 
and inns, was considered a pest to that city; so much so that the Chief 
Justice at that time at Calcutta said that if any of them were caught by the 
police and were found guilty, he would hang or transport them. One cadet 
was actually sentenced to be transported for setting fire to a small hut, his 
own property, in order to drive away a party of servants who were in it, and 
who were beating their tom-toms and making a noise which prevented his 
sleeping.” 


Young Hearsey did well at his examination winning a prize of Rs. 120 
and a sword with an inscription on it. ‘The money helped me to buy my 
outfit as a cornet of cavalry, and to pay the hire of a "budgerow'', a kind of 
boat used for voyaging up the river Ganges from Calcutta to Cawnpore. The 
journey by this route usually took from three to four months.” 


Pp. 129—132. 


Hearsey's description of his journey as a lad of fifteen from Calcutta to 
Muttra where he was to join the 8th Native Light Cavalry is possibly the most 
illuminating story of any of the happenings to cadets yet discovered. In 
those times, officers and men, if travelling independently had to bear the 
cost of transport. One reads that a married gunner, if ordered from Dum Dum 
to Peshawar would be compelled to hire a 3-bullock hackery at Rs. 1-4 per 
day. If he was never out of debt for the rest of his service that was of no 
concem to the authorities ; the fmancial department probably derived quite a 
lot of enjoyment out of the gross injustice. 


10 
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That defect in administration exists, to a lesser extent, of course, to-day, 
the remarkable fact being that the loss falls on the Indian exchequer, not the 
British. 

A case is brought to mind of a man who was promoted Superintendent 
of a big Government workshop on less pay than he was getting as Assistant 
Superintendent. Не called on the Finance Department to see about it and 
was laughed at—those officials thought it a hell'of a joke. He asked if they 
were aware that bills amounting to 40 lakhs of rupees were passed by him 
every year. That may have’ put matters in a strange light to those people, but 
his pay was raised. 


Officers of British regiments often find on arriving in India that the Indian 
Government has inherited some of the attributes of the Emperor Wu, who 
flourished about 300 B.C. and was known as "The Searcher of Unobtrusive 
Pockets’’. Instead of quarters being found for them they have to look for 
places to live in and pay rent like ordinary civilians. Government grants an 
allowance which is always less than that for which accommodation can be 
obtained, and out of this inadequate sum, income tax is deducted. It is 
difficult to understand the wisdom of such a contemptible policy of cheese- 
paring, flint-skinning and "besting" of men who cannot protest. It leads all 
ranks to look upon any waste or loss to Government with complete indifference 
or satisfaction. 


To learn where this policy of meanness took the East India Company in 
1824 reference should be made to Captain Rafter's "Our Anglo-Indian Army", 
Chapter XXVII. Then look up "Leaves Turned Down and Fly Sheets from 
an Autobiography" by an Indian Army Surgeon. The details are too dreadful 
to appear in a story about Cadets. 


In these more enlightened days things are not so bad as when young 
Hearsey set off on his journey to Muttra. He started badly by taking with 
him to oblige a friend, another cadet, a Scot, who had been at Baraset 
eighteen months without being able to pass the examination. The rules did 
not permit a longer stay so this lad was given a "stupid certificate” and sent 
to a regiment. 


Hearsey states, “I hired a budgerow for myself and a boat for my 
servants and for cooking. Our baggage was put on board at Chandpal Ghat 
and we embarked on the 12th of April 1809 and set out on our voyage up the 
Ganges to Cawnpore. The other man was to go no farther than Benares. 


"P" (the initial by which Hearsey refers to his companion) was of such 
a violent temper that he must have been a lunatic. He could not keep а 
servant and came away without any until Hearsey persuaded his to bring 
some of their relatives. "From time to time . . . . showed his bad temper 
by abusing and cuffing them with the result that they suddenly departed, not 
alone, and in a "determined fit of absence". ''| had not many valuables but 
my father’s gold watch, chain, and seals, and some little jewellery given me 
by my sisters, a bag of 100 rupees, and a portion of my uniforms were stolen. 
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A short time after the other servants deserted and we were left without a 
single domestic." ` 


, Luckily there was a small store of biscuits and Ж few fowls which Hearsey 
tried to cook, but they lived principally on watermelons and jack fruit. 
""These latter were good eating when пре.” 


A relative of Нёагвеу'в was found at Monghyr, then the "Birmingham of 
India". A place also for beautiful birds. “Не came to us and took us to his 
house, where we stayed with him for four or five days. Не hired another 
small boat and servants for us, and made P promise, upon his word of 
honour, that he would not lift his hand or abuse any servant. Не then 
advanced me 100 rupees as а loan and we resumed our voyage." 





Some more adventures and dangers were encountered at Bhaugulpore, 
once a very important place with fine European shops, where Hearsey went 


swimming in a tank and found himself covered with leeches. 


At Benares, "P'', the Scotch savage, like the King of Judah, departed 
without being desired, and Hearsey's experience in an effort at courtesy tells 
us how boys fared at the hands of senior officers and gentlemen. 

"The next morning | took great pains in putting on my full cavalry 
uniform—viz. long boots, heavy laced jacket, cross belt, cavalry sword (а 
present form Government, with an inscription on it), I left my boat im the 
full pride of my uniform to walk through the town of Benares. I was quite 
a sight to the population of that place, who streamed out of the bye-lanes 
to have a peep at me. I constantly asked the straight road to the canton- 
ments, and when 1 had gone a little more than half-way I found the heat 
of the morning in the month of May—dressed as 1 was in such heavy clothing 
— quite exhausting. However, | struggled along, hoping to come to the end 
of my journey. Оп quitting the suburbs of the town I was directed to the 
bridge built across the Berna River, from which Benares takes its name. 
Here I was told that the house the General dwelt in was still one mile farther, 
the whole of the houses of the civilians being situated between the bridge 
and the cantonments. The iron cavalry helmet with the bear-skin and 
feather made my head ache, so | carried it in my hand and continued my 
way bareheaded. This being in the month of May, the heat was dangerous, 
but mopping my forehead I hastened towards what was pointed out to me 
as the General's quarters. 


When 1 arrived I was completely saturated with perspiration ; my fine 
lace jacket was even wet through. On entering the gate of the compound 
I walked up to the verandah and sent in my card. Ап officer with one arm 
came to receive me and | told him | was in progress by river-route to join 
my corps, and had come to pay my respects to General MacDonald, having 
been informed by General Toone that it was my duty to do so. The officer 
appeared surprised at my state of exhaustion from the heat, and asked me 
to go into a dressing-room and wash the dust off my face and hands. | 
did so, and taking off my dress jacket and silk stock, I spread them on a 
chair to dry. My shirt was dripping with perspiration. Whilst doing this 
the officer said, that General MacDonald ;would be ‚pleased to see me and 
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have my company at breakfast, which was being put upon the table. "But," 
said he, seeing the state 1 was in, "have you brought no change of linen 
with you?" 1 replied in the negative, as I had no idea that the cantonments 
were such a distance from where my boat was moored. “Oh,” he said, 
"| think we can get you a change of clothing, which will make you more 
comfortable." So by the time | had washed myself the sirdar bearer came 
in with some clean linen clothes. At that time | was a little under sixteen 
years of age, exceedingly thin, lithe, and tall. I had with some difficulty 
removed my long boots and leather continuations, and wiping myself down 
with a towel, I commenced dressing. When 1 pulled on the linen trousers 
I found them a foot too short for me. J looked at the servant and then at 
the trousers ; the fellows face was in a broad grin. ] must tell you that this 
room was separated from the reception-room by Venetian doors. 1 heard 
a noise—I looked in that direction. when | saw three or four faces of 
officers, and amongst them that of the General, laughing at my distress ; in 
fact, they were making what is called a "'gníff" of me. 1 saw through it at 
once, and pulling off the clothes sent me | again put on my own, wet and 
unpleasant as they were, and taking my sabre under my arm and with my 
helmet on my head, I stalked most indignantly out of the house. I had not 
gone far on my return journey when I was overtaken by the General's staff 
officer in a 'palanquin" with an empty one following him. It was with 
some difficulty that he induced me to return to the General's house ; so he 
took me to his own house and did all he could to make me comfortable. 
I had breakfast with him. and asked him to let me have materials to make 
my report officially through the staff-offcer to the General After 1 had 
rested awhile I returned to my boat in a "'palky"'. 


For a number of men of mature age to make a fool of a lonely lad who 
had suffered tortures through a desire to pay respect strikes an unpleasant 
chord, but in those days it was considered clever, —à& subject for cheerful 
amusement. 


""Suffer little children to come unto Me” took 1900 years to strike home ; 
curiously too, consideration for others began when Baroness Burdett Coutts 
in the 1870's started the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
That led people to say that the English were kind to animals and unkind 
to children. 

First place must be awarded to Lerd Baden Powell for what he effected 
by the Boys Scouts’ movement. Bengalis have a proberb which runs— 
"without dignity there is no stature ;" the Chinese philosopher, Chuang Tzu 
gave this advice—' Ве careful not to interfere with the natural goodness of 
the heart of man," and the Great Chief Scout has done more to uplift the 
young than any man in the history of the world. Unfortunately, in this 
matter, Britain changed from semi-barbarism to sentimentality, to learn 
almost too late that the sentimentalist is the greatest criminal of the age. 

There is no country in the world where the unlucky have less pity than 
they find in India. Much of that is due to social exaltation which places 
certain sections of British above criticism—but whatever may be the cause 
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a poor man finds mighty little of the boasted Indian hospitality. Cadets 
found that out nearly 150 years ago. When the 64th and 78th Regiments 
arrived in Calcutta during the Mutiny, "no sign of enthusiasm from Govern- 
ment or public greeted them. Lack of food, bad lodgings and pitiless 
exposure waited upon them until they got clear of Calcutta." Then during 
the first Great War, the tragedy of what was known as the Karachi Troop 
Train Scandal showed to what extent "pity is alien to the heart of 
Hindustan." The hospitality of the British in India is shewn to their 
superiors and generally stops there. 


In extenuation there is this to be said—the oldsters could say—' '|1 went 
through it all right. Why shouldn't the youngsters learn the same lessons?" 
One can see that even when the treatment was good, humiliation was one 
of the amusements of day—it was so easy to make fools of the young. 


In "Fifty Years’ Reminiscences of India" by Colonel Pollock, he relates 
that he came out as a cadet in 1848, passage money £120, with wine, beer 
gratis, "even champagne was served out twice a week." One of his stories 
is about a Captain Armstrong, who habitually played practical jokes. ‘‘On 
one occasion he was ordered to take up six or seven griffins, and leave them 
at a station commanded by an old enemy of his. The Brigadier was as 
bald as a vulture, and very touchy. Armstrong provided himself with a 
‘wig. On nearing the station, on some pretence, he left the carts containing 
the ensign’s uniforms etc., behind, but took good care to have his own kit 
handy. Directly after reporting at the brigade office, he returned to the dak 
bungalow, sent for a barber and in front of the cadets had his head shaved, 
and told them it was by order of the General, and that they must undergo 
the same operation. Thinking it was a bonafide order they submitted to 
the operation. Armstrong departed with his bald head to call upon the 
General, but took good care to put on his wig before he got there. In a 
brief interview’ he explained that the young gentlemen would pay their 
respects the next day as the carts with their uniforms had not arrived. He 
then took his leave, returned to the bungalow without his wig, and alleging 
that he had to leave at once, bade the griffs adieu after warning them to be 
at the General's at |] am. on the morrow, got on his horse and was far 
beyond the General's jurisdiction before daybreak. At the appointed time 
the seven griffs were shown up to the reception-room, and sat in a row 
facing the door. When the mighty official entered, he saw before him 
seven scalps more bald than his own. He swore, he raved ; would listen to 
no excuses, banged the door, rushed to the Brigade Major, and ordered 
the cadets to their quarters under close arrest. That official went to execute 
his unpleasant task, wondering what in the world was the matter ; but when 
he saw the Jads with their shaven crowns he went into roars of laughter, 
asking them what they meant by it. They explained matters. and were told 
to go home and not to show themselves to the General until their crops had 
grown. When the right version was told to the General he was doubly 
furious and sent an. orderly to brink back Armstrong but that astute individual 
was beyond recall. The General complained to the Commander-in-Chief 
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who only laughed when he heard the story but Armstrong was admonished 
not to play such pranks again.” 

It was many years before Government could be aroused to a sense of 
responsibility regarding these lads but on April 15, 1820 orders came from 
Fort William to the following effect. 


“To obviate, as far as possible, the extreme inconvenience to which Cadets 
are liable, on their first arrival in India, from incurring exorbitant expenses 
at Taverns, to which they generally resort, before any arrangement can be 
made for their occupying quarters in Fort William, it is ordered that an 
Officer shall be appointed, ander the immediate orders of the Town Major, 
with a Monthly Salary of Two Hundred Rupees, to receive charge of all 
Cadets arriving at the Presidency, and retain command of them until they 
‚ proceed to join a Regiment. 

"It will be the special duty of this Officer to supply Cadets with Servants ; 
to see that they are settled in Quarters ; and generally to protect them from 
the extortion and impositions of Native Agents. 


"A set of Mess and Table Furniture sufficient for 20 Cadets will, in the 
first instance, be procured by the Officer in charge, and paid for by Govern- 
ment; the stock being subsequently kept, as hereafter directed, at the 
expense of Gentlemen deriving the benefit of the Mess. 


“ТЬе Officer in charge shall consider it his duty to dine daily with the 
Cadets, and Breakfast with them, at least twice a week, for the purpose of 
keeping up that perfect regularity so essential to Mess institutions ; and in 
order to enable him to assist the Gentleman Cadets in procuring Servants 
and such Articles as may be necessary for their immediate comfort, the 
Presidency Pay Master is hereby authorized to advance Two Hundred 
Rupees on account of each Cadet, on the receipt of the Officer in Charge 
accompanied by a certificate of arrival from the Town Major—this advance 
to be separately accounted for to each Individyal, and any balance remaining, 
to be finally made over on his quitting the Mess, the total advance being 
ultimately deducted in Monthly instalments of 50 Rupees, by the Pay Master 
of the Division, within whose circle the Corps to which Cadets are attached, 
may be respectively situated. 


“The Mess accounts and all details connected therewith will be finally 
closed on each party proceeding to join their Corps, and in addition to the 
actual Expense incurred for Messing, a deduction not exceeding 10 Rupees 
shall be made from each Cadet, on his leaving the Mess, to form a fund to 


meet such expenses as may occur from breakage, losses etc. 


“The above arrangement being made with the sole view of assisting 
Cadets on their first arrival in India, it will be entirely optional with them 
to avail themselves of it; and it is hereby intimated that those who have 
friends in Calcutta, are not required to join the Mess in Fort William." 


Which seems to have left matters very much as they were. To allow 
youngsters who had spent several months on board ship, (often living on 
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execrable food and restricted on all sides) to do as they pleased when they 
gol on shore was to forget that we live on earth—not in Heaven. There- 
fore, despite Government orders, Cadets often fared badly. At least one 
friendless lad died of starvation in the South Barracks, Fort William, owing 
to the neglect of the office: whose duty it was to look after him. 


There were several ways of obtaining a cadetship in the East India 
Company's army, the best being a nomination from a Director as that was 
likely to possess the advantage of letters of introduction to people in India. 


From various sources it is evident that there was a regular trade in these 
semi-commissions, so regular, that bogus dealers were in the business which 
shows that when it comes to rascality—the more the world changes the more 
it remains the same. Miss Florence Mostyn Gamlen published іп 1931 a 
short Memoir of Edward Blagdon which tells how things were done in 1805. 


An advertisement in three papers on May 20 of that year brought nine 
replies. One offered a nomination for £400; two others were available for 
300 guineas ; one was for £300. "'(Someiville who offers a cadetship for 
£150 turns out to be a swindler.)”’ 


A bargain was struck with J. Lathy ‘with every delicacy and secrecy” 
for £200. Lathy was “of the first respectability,” Hatter to H. R. H. the 
Princess of Wales. 


He supplied everything the lad would likely to need as well as everything 
he could push on to him, instead of giving a sufficiency of clothing for the 
voyage with a few small comforts, and asking his friends to give a letter of 
credit so that he could have money to buy necessaries on arrival. But, of 
course, then, as now, everybody was on the make, animated by the spirit 
—"'we'l put it all right when he comes back.” 


A passage was obtained by T. Comyns, son of an attorney who was 
guardian to the orphan children of Peter Blagdon. On June 18, 1805 Comyns 


wrote to his father as follows :— 


"We are just returned from the India House where Edwd has passed 
before the Committee and I have agreed for his Passage at £60 in a Country 
Ship (the Maria) which is expected to sail in a fortnight we have just sent 
in a petition to the Ship Committee to request their approbation of his going 
out in this Ship as no Passage can be obtained in the Regular Ships unless 
he Dines at Һе Captain's Table which would cost £110." 


Blagdon's bills must have been carefully put aside as Miss Gamlen gives 
them in detail. With the cost of the "nomination" and passage to India 
together with other expenses the total comes to about £500. Few of the 
items for clothing appear to be much cheaper than they were a century 
later while conditions were far less comfortable. His story of what happened 
on board the María throws light on the treatment young soldiers might expect 
from the ship's officers. The ill-mannered superiority was general even up 
to the 1890's when the influence of passengers began to make itself felt. 
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On July 16, 1805 Blagdon went on board at Portsmouth. Owing to fear 
of the French Fleet (1) the ship got no: farther than Falmouth where 
passengers, to their consternation, as none of them had any money, were 
put on shore to feed themselves for the next three weeks. 


Writing to his uncle on August 27th. he gave the joyful news that he was 
sailing from Cork that morning. He also mentioned— "Three Days since the 
3rd Mate Challenged me to a Duel for a very slight offence’! understood by 
some of the passengers that if | did not accept it he could ruin me for Life 
in the East Indies—1 immediately excepted (sic) it and on the Day following 
was to be the trial—the night before 1 had no sleep endeavouring to make 
my Peace with God. 1 got up very early and settled all my affairs how it 
should be in case of Death on my side—we met on the ground at | o'clock 
with our seconds, 1 was so firm in what | was on, that I did not tremble in 
the least, nor did I some way fear Death, our Seconds measured the ground 
and we tossed up who should have the fire, and by the blessing of God I 
had the luck to have it, as soon as he saw it was my frst fire a trembling 
came over him and he staggered and fell on the ground, after a little trouble 
we had him on his legs. Again he fell on his Knees before me, and begg'd 
my Pardon, | forgave him on the Conditions, that he would beg my pardon 
before the whole Ship's Crew he readily consented to it, a thought came 
into my head (if God Fights for me who can fight against me) and | 
considered your Letter, ‘whether you live or die, do it honorably.’ I hope 
you will not be angry for my accepting of it but I was advised by People 
which knew better than myself, for if an officer in India refuses a Challenge, 
he is Kicked out of the Regiment, and a number of Cadets knew it which 
would certainly have got me into disgrace, if I had not excepted (sic) of it, 
so much on that score." All of that shows that the young lad had a full 
share of that courage which is the better part of valour. 


The Maria sailed across the Atlantic and young Blagdon wrote to his 
uncle from Salvadore about some of the ships in the convoy being wrecked, 
with considerable loss of life apparently the last letter his family received. 

Miss Gamlen adds—'"This letter, dated 12 November, 1805 tells the last 
news that is known of Edward Blagdon's voyage. He died of fever soon 
after his arrival in India... ."' 

“I end this record with an extract from Major V. C. P. Hodson's ‘List 
of the Officers.of the Bengal Army ..... " BLAGDON, EDWARD (1788- 
1806). Ensign, Infantry. Unposted. Born, Puddington, S, Devon, 12 Oct. 





(1) For many years ships both out and home had to be convoyed, and one seldom 
heard any more about those taken prisoner. Hicky's "Bengal Gazette" contains this 
brief announcement:— 

“In 1780 five Indiamen were captured, with 600 recruits, 150 cadets, and a number 
of young ladies on board. Оп board was a very elegant "Chariot" that the Company 
was presenting to the Advocate General and were to ransom from the French for 
21000.” 

“There is five India ships arrived at Madras, which has brought out near 1200 
recruits for the service of the company." February 21, 1781. 
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1788. Cadet 1804. Arrived in India 17 April 1806. Ensign 12 March 1806. 
Died at Barasat, 6 Aug. 1806, whilst under instruction at the Cadet College." 


In the not-so-very-good old days nobody was too young (nor too old) 
to soldier. 


Thomas William Fortnum, son of Colonel John Fortnum of the Bengal 
Engineers was appointed a “‘minor cadet" in 1781 at the age of nine. He 


served later in the Bengal Artillery from 1792 to 1800. 


"Lieut. General George Hewett, who was Commander-in-Chief in India 
from 1807 to 1811 commenced his military career in 1762 at the age of twelve 
as an ensign in the 70th Foot, and spent ten years in the West Indies where 
he served against the Maroons in Grenada and took part in the suppression 
of the Carib insurrection in the Island of St. Vincent. He obtained his 
Company 1775." ("Bengal Past & Present", Vol. XXVII, pp. 60/1.) 


Considering that "Yellow Jack" was king, and fifty per cent of the rank 
and file died in the West Indies every year young Hewett must have had a 
splendid constitution. 


"General Frederick Young, First Commandant of the Sirmur Battalion, 
(2nd Gurkha Rifles)" was written up by his daughter, Mrs. L. Hadow Jenkins. 
A remarkable feature of this book is that the hero was born in 1775 and his 
daughter wrote the story of his life in 1921. She states :— 


"] do not know what the official proceedings of those days were, but it 
is on record that Frederick Young was gazetted as a cadet in the 2nd N.I. 
(This is my brother's authority) in 1800 and that on passing his final board 


in London in the winter of 1801-2 some members of the board said :— 


"How old are you?” 

The reply was “ЁШ ееп on 20th November last.” 
"Are you ready to die for your King and Country?" 
“I am." 

“That will do.” 

He had passed.” 


It is doubtful if he was posted direct to a regiment as he was first sent to 
the Cadet College at Baraset where he met Abraham (afterwards General 
Abraham) Roberts, father of Lord Roberts. 


According to the authoress Young started the Gurkha Regiments, and 
also was the first to grow tea in Dehra Doon, while he claimed to have 
introduced potatoes also. The story is too long to tell here, but it is remark- 
able that a lad, "coming out to this country—a Cadet—a regular Johnny Raw 
from the bogs" (to use his own words) whose principal qualification for the 
army was his readiness to die for his country should have effected so much. 
He was one of the successes of a system devised more for corruption than 
progress which shows that there are some natures that remain full of loyalty 


H 
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and integrity in spite of environment. And—the book of the world is better 
than the world of books. - 


MADRAS INFANTRY CADET AND OFFICER, 1803, and 1804— 
“Vice-Admiral Sir Percy Douglas, K.C.B., C.M.G., has sent me the following 
extracts of two letters written from Madras in 1803 and 1804 by his great- 
uncle, Lieutenant Alexander Sholto Douglas. This young man was the son 
of Oeter Douglas, а Sea Captain in the Honourable East India Company's 
service ; his last ship being the Queen. Peter Douglas is referred to several 
times in the Memoirs of William Hickey. He died before his son received 
his commission. 


Letter dated 22nd October, 1803 :— 
“We sailed for Madras . . . & arrived there on 22nd September." 


Cadet Company.—‘‘As soon as |I showed my appointment to the 
Adjutant-General 1 was ordered up to Tripassore', (the location of the Cadet 
Company from 1802 to 1806.) to join the Cadet Company. There are about 
a hundred Cadets here who mount Guard & do the whole Garrison duty of 
the Fort. We learn the Hindoostanee language & the duty of a Soldier, 
even from a private up to an Officer. We receive the pay of an Ensign 
although they will not suffer us to join the Regiment until we know the 
language perfectly. I hope to join in about 3 months, by that time I shall 
be able to ask for what I want. We get up at four o'clock in the morning 
& go to drill, the same in the evening at five. 


Cadet's Pay.—''Our Pay is about 32 Pagodas a month, each Pagoda 
about 9 shillings. We pay 15 of these for our mess, four for a man to teach 
the language, & five for 2 servants, the rest is just enough with economy to 
pay for other necessaries we may want.” 


Cadet’s Uniform.—''Our dress is а red jacket with white cuffs & collar 
made exactly like the Dragoons in England, with 3 rows of Silver buttons in 
front, white linen pantaloons and half boots, black Stock and Cockade & 


feather in our hats ; we are forced to powder our hair well & wear cues." 


Letter dated 4th July, 1804 :— 


“I was reported qualified to hold a commission. 1 was accordingly 
pomoted to an Ensigncy & was not that more than a month before 1 was 
appointed to a Lieutenancy in the 2nd Battn. 2nd Regt. of Native Infantry, 
and was ordered to join my regiment as soon as possible . . , 


2nd Madras Native Infantry Uniform.—A jacket costs 10 Guineas, a hat 
complete 4, a breastplate 5 and every other thing in proportion. Our uniform 
which is very handsome is also very expensive, more so than most other 
Corps. It is the same as the King’s 39th and 94th Foot, that is scarlet faced 
with dark green and gold lace, epaulets, white pantaloons in hot weather & 
in the monsoons French grey. bound with gold lace & half boots, helmet-hats 
and red feathers, -regulation swords the same as King’s Regiments.” 
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In 1805 Douglas was transferred to the 2nd Battalion 21st Native Infantry. 
On the 18th of February, 1813, while still a Lieutenant of the same regiment, 
he was killed by dacoits. 


(Sd.) Donald Anderson, Captain. 


A foot note reads—''A General Order by Major-General Braithwaite, 
dated Headquarters, Choultry Plain, 24th July, 1800, directed the dress of 
the Cadet Company to be: “А scarlet jacket made to fit close and to button 
down the front, with yellow cuffs and collar ; three rows of small white metal 
buttons with twist, the colour of the jacket, down the forepart ; twist also to 
be substituted for shoulder straps ; a 10und black hat with cockade and red 
feather ; white linen waist-coats and pantaloons, and half-boots ; side arms 
—a bayonet.” (vide Wilson's "Madras Army", Vol. 111, p. 79), (Journal of 
the Society for ARMY HISTORICAL RESEARCH, Autumn, 1939, p. 180). 


Major General Sir Thomas Seaton, K.C.G, in his "CADET to COLONEL”, 
says he became a Cadet because a lad going out to join the Company's army 
got so “mammy sick" he was compelled to leave the ship in the Downs. 
Seaton took his place. He describes his arrival in Calcutta very briefly. 


"When, after our tedious voyage, we arrived off the Sandheads, three 
of my comrades and myself hired one of the boats that came off to meet us 
below Saugor Point, and we went off in it to Calcutta. Heartily sick of 
our six months’ confinement to the ship, we were glad to get out of it. .... 
The passage up the river was by no means tedious, though far longer than 
we expected. We did not reach Calcutta until near midnight of the Ist 
January 1823. The boat landed us at Chandpal Ghat and we stepped on 
shore, utter strangers, with no one to welcome us, in a land many thousand 
miles from our native country. We neither knew where to go or what to 
do. Not а word of the language could any of us speak, and as our boatmen 
could not understand a word of English, it may be imagined how forlorn we 
youths, strangers to the world, felt at such a moment . . . . We decided 
upon getting into the boat and waiting for daylight when we saw an appari- 
tion in white coming towards us, which turned out to a native in a long, and 
to us,—queer-looking garment. This strange figure addressed us— 


"Master, where come from?” 

"From England.” 

"Master belong ship. What business make? 

"We are officers." 

"Oh! Officers? Master where go now?” 

"Don't know. Where is the Fort. Is there any hotel?" 

“Tis long way all officer gentleman's sleep. Master go punch ghur" 
(punch house). 

"What is a punch ghur?” m 
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“АҺ, master go some eaty drinky sleep bed." 

"Yes, we will go." 

"Master give a littil present, backshish, then I show way, boatman's 

They made their way to a low kind of public house, where some 
debauched looking fellows were smoking, drinking. and playing billiards. 
It was a wretched place, dissipated, and mouldy, where they had supper, 
declined offers of drinks, and went to bed. Next morning, under the advice 
of a not very sober-looking officer they reported themselves in the Fort and 
were given quarters in the South Barracks. 


His description of the cadets' mess tells its own story. Twenty or more 
young fellows, some recently promoted to the rank of ensign, were waiting 
orders to be posted to regiments. The pay then, 1823, was Hs. 90/- per 
month. Those for the artillery were immediately sent to Dum Dum, but 
“We poor infantry cadets while in Fort William waiting for promotion or 
appointment in regiments, were. on the other hand, allowed to do just aa 
we pleased. No care was in any way taken of us. We were neither sent 
to drill, nor taught our duty, nor encouraged to study the native languages. 
The consequences may be imagined. А parcel of young lads, just released 
from the restraint of school and the supervision of careful friends, green, 
ignorant, unaccustomed to self-control, and withcut occupation, immediately 
ran riot, and many of them here commenced a career of debauchery and 
profligacy that speedily ended in ruin. It was through God's mercy alone 
that such was not my case, and Ї am happy to say that all my shipmates had 
equal cause to be grateful." 


The good old days had a hard side to those who had no private means. 
A century ago a young soldier wrote to the Calcutta papers 


“I arrived in India about fifteen months ago, and had the good fortune 
to be posted to a corps very soon after my arrival. I had £120 in my pocket, 
which I thought a large sum ; and | believe it was more than any of the 
batch could boast of. I purchased a horse for Rs. 470; I paid for my 
uniform Rs. 426; for a saddle and bridle Rs. 60/12/-; white jacket and 
pantaloons Rs. 240; a set of breakfast apparatus, including every thing 
Rs. 94; a bed, table, four chairs, and other necessary articles of furniture, 
Rs. 140; a small tent, secondhand, Rs. 210; and other trifling articles suitable 
to the climate, about Rs. 300. My father told me to start comfortable and 
I did so; and borrowed from the agency house Rs. 740 to pay my debts, 
resolving to clear it off as fast as possible. An old sub, to whom I had a 
letter, told me what servants to hire, and what establishment to keep up in 
order to appear respectable. 1 had no time for being a dandy, less for 
drinking, and no expensive habits. I was resolved to study my profession, 
and set to work eagerly. I bought the requisite books, all included in the 
above Rs. 300/-; and after the first month, was snugly settled, and made 
no bad figure at the head of a company, to which I was not a little gratified 
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to find myself posted on field days. My monthly expenses were as follows, 
and have never varied twenty rupees any month since the second month 


after my arrival. 


Sa. Rs. 

Mess bill, on an average ... тА m .. 70 

Breakfast do es zt she .. 20 

Horse's keep, including servants - cet .. 16 

House rent - T. 2: E .. 35 
Subscription to periodicals, newspapers, billiard room, 

public parties charity И 24 


Repairs of clothes, saddlery, breakage, tear and Wear, 
sundries, incidental expenses, and uniform ... .. 40 
Religion and agency $e is ВЕ .. 0 


Total Sa. Rs. 265 


“The whole of my income for the last year has netted Rs. 195/- per 
month, so that 1 have regularly got into debt Rs. 70/- per month, instead of 
paying off my Rs. 470, and am now in Messrs . . . . . and Co's books about 
Rs. 1,500 exclusive of interest and commission charges. 


“The prospect before me is very bright, and it will be still more so if I 
have the good fortune to be placed on half batta. It is said, how do many 
others live and not get into debt who have the same allowance? 1 declare 
I should be ashamed to describe the shifts they are put to in order to keep 
within their income ; and -it would be scarcely credited that the sons of 
gentlemen in a foreign land were reduced to such pinching poverty and 
absolute privations.” 


The cost of living does not seem to be so low as is generally imagined, 
while, almost up to the time of the Great War, soldiers were as underpaid 
as the steward of a working man's club, even if they were not worked 


so hard. 


A cadet on his first voyage to India found that "the passengers we took 
on board at the Cape were chiefly officers in the Indian army who went out 
as Cadets before they had learnt much and since that time had pretty well 
forgotten the little they knew. They were all very civil, inoffensive and 
unobjectionable. 


They had apparently learnt that infinite toleration which accepts without 
question the various phases of Indian idiosyncrasies. Graduating in a 
university in which students never take a degree, they lived on good terms 
with the people, growing up in their midst while looking upon India as their 
home. 


As might be expected, those who were callously neglected when young 
grew up indifferent to the welfare of those serving under them. Evidence of 
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that can be seen in the Memorandum on the state of the Anglo-Indian Army 
(Company's European troops) after the Mutiny: 

In 1859 Captain R. Biddulph drew up a Memorandum on the European 
Army in India. It was stated that out of some 12,000 Company's European 
troops, more than one third were in a state of strike ; that was nothing less 
than mutiny—yet not a single N.C.O. had been found to come forward to 
tell his officers what was going on. The men did not salute their officers ; 
they showed them no respect, made coarse remarks without being checked ; 
while the officers lived far from the barracks and took little or no interest 
in their men. = x | 

But indifferent or neglectful they themselves got mighty little out of it 
living as they did in lonely places with little to ameliorate the discomforts 
of the climate. One in four Cadets who came out managed to get home 
again and most of those were more or less strangers, broken in health when 
they reached their native land. j 

"QUIZ" who wrote ‘The GRAND MASTER or ADVENTURES of 
QUI HI in HINDOSTAN, a Hindibrastic Poem in Eight Cantos," which was 
published in 1816 telle a bitter, cynical story of the life and death of a Cadet. 


"The legislature—and, God bless it, 
Once made a law, they thus express it: 
“That officers—and rank and file, 
"Should go to t'other world ín stile 
“‘Videlicit—that they might have, 

“A dashing escort to the grave, 

"And make the upper regions wonder, 
"With peals of military thunder!” 

An order then, to this effect, 

Was nothing but what we expect: 


* + * * * * * ә 


Its order'd that a Subaltern, 
With four or five-and-twenty men, 
At five o'clock were to parade, 
And pay due honors to the dead; 
But as he did not serve the king, 
Sepoys would answer the same thing. 
Meantime the news had reach'd a friend, 
Who said he would a coffin send ; 
Thus was QUI HI accommodated, 
And only for the party waited. 

ey come, and soon again depart, 
With QUI HI in the bullock-cart ; 
While Goulaub, and tbe little child, 
(Who with unconscious pleasure smil'd,) 
Following their patron's corpse were seen, 
In an old hackney palanguin ; 
The drum and fife distinctly said, 
“A jungle walla now was dead" 
And all the Indians strive to follow, 
Chorussing Coulaub's dismal hollow. 


+ t = * > * * * 
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The Hindoos, at their burial-ground, 


Were (burning a companion) found, 

ile sculls and bones were scatter'd round. 
Another Golgotha (their own,) 
Call'd Padree Burrows's godown. 
They come to where our youth,they leave 
Sans ceremony in the grave ; - 


+ * * Ф * * $ $ 


No monument points out the spot, 


Where Qui Hi's body's left to rot. 


* * + t t + + > 


We hope he'll be allow'd again, 
To join his fellow creatures, men. 

_ Then fet the fellows who annoy'd him, 
For preservation-sake, avoid him ; 
For Qui Hi, if his mind's not alter'd, 
Would have each ragamuffin halter'd ; 
Nor would he care a single fig, 


'Bout Burra Sahib, or Koir Wig." 
QUI HI. 


The foregoing contains the bare details of the experience of many 

* thousands of our fellow-countrymen ; but every one must have had his own 

story. Most of these stout-hearted lads are long forgotten, for then, as now, 

those who wake in the morning to find themselves famous, wake up the next 

to find themselves forgotten. It can also be said that the man who wakes 
to find himself famous, hasn't been asleep. 


Around their memory is the proud history of the British soldier in India. 
While it is ultimately only force that preserves peace, the soldier in India 
has never been used for oppression. ‘‘Merchants make war, soldiers make 
peace. The Temple of Peace is everywhere reared over the graves of our 
soldiers.” 


The Gditor’s Note Book 


recent statement. that if there were more bicycles there would be better 

xoads seems to be putting the cart in front of the horse. It might be 
stated that every young Indian yearns to possess a bicycle and were there 
better roads in India, not only would there be millions of bicycles in use, but 
the number of motor buses would be reckoned in scores of thousands, finding 
work and profit while spreading enlightenment among the people. 


The following letter about velocipedes more than a century ago shows 
that they attracted some admiration even then, and there was, about that 
time, an Army Order prohibiting their use on one of the roads of Calcutta. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA GAZETTE. 


SIR,—On glancing over the pages of the last number of the Calcutta 
Literary Gazette, my attention was attracted by a little paragraph regarding 
the inverition of the Velocipede, which, it is said, is 
almost forgotten in England, though only a few years 
ago it was in "great rage." In Calcutta, however, it is quite different. 
Those who are in the habit of frequenting the Strand early in the mornings, 
may have observed two such vehicles ridden in style. One painted dark 
blue, (I believe) and the other yellow, relieved with black, I have seen them 
racing there occasionally, and | really felt as much pleasure as ever [ did on 
witnessing а horse-race. On опе occasion, particularly, I was highly 

delighted with the dexterity of the 1iders (evidently in their teens,) and with 
your permission | shall relate it here for the amusement of your readers. 
Some mornings ago I observed these young Velocipedists in company with 
another youth on a smart piebald pony, they led slowly on into the Coelah 
Ghaut Street, while I followed them at a short distance on horseback ; when 
they had passed a little way, and after I suppose a mutual consultation, (for 
they were engaged conversing) they separated, and immediately the word 
"start" struck my ears, when the pony took the lead, followed very closely 
by the blue Velocipedist, leaving the yellow one a few paces behind, but on | 
turning the corner for the Strand, the yellow Velocipedist most dexterously 
passed between the other and the pony, and kept the lead, notwithstanding 
the swift and superior style of the former, and the smart trotting of the latter, 
till he was seen resting at one of the lamp posts, which | doubt not, was 
their winning post, for there they all halted. It was a very interesting race, 
and the by-standers, almost all natives, looked on with astonishment. After 
. an ocular demonstration of such a performance, 1 am not in the least disposed 


Velocipede Race. 
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to doubt or wonder, that the Hessian Velocipedist, mentioned in the Calcutta 
Literary Gazette, performed nearly seven miles in 36 minutes. 


Near Tank-Square ; 
January 9, 1827. 


: Your obedient servant, 


JACK PEREGRINE. 


AMES’ AUGUSTUS HICKY, founder, editor and printer of the "Bengal 

Gazette” the first newspaper in India, could not have been so ignorant 

as his detractors made out. His dig at the grant to John Princep for being 
favoured with an order to coin pice, is, in its way, quite clever. 


Mr. HICKY, 


Understanding that this Government have given Mr. John Princep an 
exclusive Patent, for Coining Copper Pice to a very considerable amount, 
and that in consequence the above Specie is shortly 
to be issued, I am induced thus early fo intrude my 
Opinion on the Public regarding the good and evil consequences, which 
are likely to erise from such an Indulgence. If the. sum is limited to one 
Lack of Rupees, the Copper good and not debased so that a Quantity of it 
may at any time be disposed of at a reasonable Discount for Coinage 
Expences, the People in general must experience the convenience and 
advantage of it. But if on the contrary there is no Limitation .and a larger 
sum should be in circulation, and that not kept up to a just and proper 
Standard, I shall maintain and prove it necessary, by unanswerable Argu- 
ments, that it will be attended with very dangerous and serious Consequences, 
hasten and complete the total Ruin of an expiring Trade, and be the Means 
of draining the Country of its Silver Currency, which has for these few Years 
«past been too sensibly affected to require an additional shock. However, 
‘as soon as | can procure some of the Pice, I will have them accurately 
-assayed, and should there be any Imposition, I promise to hold the Author 
of it up to-Public view, and expose the Fraud to my Country-men as well 
as the Natives. of Bengal, in the most striking Colors. “ANTI WOOD." 


(Hicky's Bengal Gazette April 7 1781.) 


Coining Copper Pice. 


ON Thursday last before a very brilliant Assembly of the most perfect and 
pp Accomplished beauties in the Presidency Attended by 

ü a numerous Cavalcade of Gentlemen of the Highest 
Rank and abilities, in Calcutta who to a man, were dying swains and danglers 
at the Shrine of Beauty. 


12 D. 07 
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Was Run for 4,000 Sicca Rupees, Mr. Princep’s Gray Horse, New-pice, 
against Mr, Touchet's Bay Horse, New Rum—New-pice beat New-Rum 
quite .Hollow. ) - І 


We hear there was а Race between the two Heats, by a few Pigs." 
(Bengal Gazette October 22па 1781.) 


SEL АН; 


